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PART I. 



THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
ASSERTED. 



" Such and so great is the Divine Being, that He at 
once sees all things, and hears all things, and is present 
in all things, and is full of care for all things." 

Socrates. 

" Ce qui importe a l'homme par-dessus tout, c'est de 
savoir si Dieu s'occupe de lui." — Jules Simon. 
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CHAPTER L 

GOD THE AUTHOR OF ALL THINGS. 

The essence of all practical belief in God 
includes a confidence in His superintending 
care of us and all things. God, as the mere 
Sum of the activities which constitute the uni- 
verse, may satisfy the speculative intellect, but 
can never satisfy the heart. We must have, for 
all living faith, a living God ; for all personal 
reliance, a personal Friend; one not far from 
any one of us ; determining for us our times and 
our habitation ; whose offspring we are. As a 
father to his family, so must God be to the 
creatures He has made. 

And it is precisely this idea of God which is 
set before us by our blessed Lord, as the domi- 
nant feature of His character in relation to us. 
The teaching of Jesus, His doings, His example, 
all conspire to present to us the Fatherhood of 
God. God is to Him the constant object of Trust, 
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of Gratitude, of Prayer, of Converse and Com- 
munion. And in this light He encourages us 
to think of Him, to speak of Him, to turn to 
Him in every time of need. "Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye 
ask Him." " Pray to your Father which is in 
secret, and your Father 9 which seeth in secret, 
shall reward you openly." " If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him ? " 
" Whenever ye pray say, Our Father which art 
in heaven." 

But many things conspire to obscure to us 
this grand idea of the Fatherhood of God. The 
current of modern thought is sweeping men, im- 
perceptibly, away from it. The discoveries of 
observation, the conclusions of science, the 
theories of speculation, the growing feeling of a 
uniformity of action throughout all the forms of 
being, from the simplest mechanical relations 
up to the most complicated social ones, all tend 
to sap our faith in the predominance, amidst 
this seeming uniformity, of a one, designing, 
regulating, actuating WILL, over all persons and 
in all causes supreme. 
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It is the conviction, therefore, of such a will 
that I seek to strengthen, in myself and others. 
I combat not with Controversialists. I am 
not unacquainted with most things they have 
urged or have insinuated. I have deeply pon- 
dered them for myself. But I descend not into 
their arena. I simply throw out such sugges- 
tions as sustain my own faith after all ; in the 
hope and with the earnest prayer, that God 
Himself may bless them to the confirmation of 
congenial minds. 

In order to which my plan will be, First, 
to a88en % t the Fatherhood of God ; then to vi/ri- 
dicate it from the objections drawn equally from 
the Disorder, and from the Order, in the world ; 
and then to establish it by the testimony of 
Season, and of that book which contains, laid up 
in it, the essence of all Eeason, the Holy Bible. 

As to the ASSERTION of the Fatherhood of 
God, I mean by this phrase, that we must con- 
ceive of Him as no mere universal Breath, and 
no mere blind Force, but as a Personal Will 
endued with wisdom and goodness, the intelli- 
gent Author, moral Governor, and righteous 
Judge of all things. 
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Now, of Grod as the intelligent Author of all 
things, we have a striking assertion in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 3), which exhausts 
the topic. For there, the sacred writer, in pro- 
ceeding to give examples of that faith which he 
had defined as the evidence or demonstration of 
things not seen, begins with the phenomena of 
nature, and shows how such faith reasons on 
from them to One, to whose existence those 
phenomena testify as their necessary comple- 
ment. " Through faith we understand (or 
come to the conclusion) that the worlds were 
framed by the word of Grod, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things that do 
appear ;" — they owe not their substance or their 
form, their individual existence, or their com- 
bination as a whole, to any of the causes which 
are discernible by the eye, but only to the 
simple "word " or will of One, who et spake and 
they became, who commanded and they were 
created." 

For, in the first place, it is He alone who 
8U8tai7i8 all things, as individuals. For 
though we see life diffused around us in such 
innumerable forms, and manifesting itself in 
such varied activities, from the microscopic 
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animalculae in a drop of water to the majestic 
march of the distant suns which glitter in the 
heavens, yet nowhere do we find this life the 
property of any one being in which it may for 
a time display itself. All things are coming 
and going, appearing and disappearing, passing 
through an endless cycle of birth and death, of 
growth and decay. The plant springs from the 
seed, the animal from its germ, the child from 
its parent, each product from some antecedent, 
each effect from its cause : but then, all these 
antecedents have been in their time but pro- 
ducts, these causes but effects of some foregoing 
cause ; and so again, all these products become 
in their turn antecedents to something conse- 
quent upon them, these effects take the function 
of causes to some subsequent effects ; — the plant 
is pregnant with seeds of other plants to spring 
from it ; the animal dissolves into the elements 
of other organizations to be formed out of it ; 
life passes through all visible things, but is not 
of those things; they have not life in themselves 
as their own property, at their own disposal; 
they do but propagate what they have received; 
they are but the links through which the 
electric current flows onward to complete its 
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wondrous course. " One generation passeth 
away and another generation cometh ; all the 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; 
unto the place whence the rivers come (the 
heavens above) thither they (by evaporation) 
return again ; and there is no new thing 
(nothing of absolute self-origination) under 
the sun !" 

And so we learn, from the contemplation of 
endless development, of universal change, that 
the true life of these ever-varying phenomena 
cannot be in " things that do appear," but must 
be traced onward to an inner principle of being, 
of which they are only the outward manifesta- 
tions — a stable essence of which thqy are only 
the varying forms. This conclusion is beauti- 
fully enforced by the Eabbinical tale concerning 
the course of reasoning by which Abraham was 
raised above the idolatries around him into the 
faith of one true living God. " He gazed (they 
tell us) on the planet Venus in her liquid 
beauty, and his spirit whispered, Lo ! the (rod 
of the universe ! But soon the star set and 
disappeared, and Abraham felt that the God of 
the universe cannot be subject to change. Soon 
after he beheld the Moon in her full-orbed 
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radiance, and again it was suggested to him, 
Lo ! now, the manifest Deity ! But the Moon 
sank below the horizon, and Abraham said 
again, The God of the universe cannot be subject 
to change. Then next, he saw the crowds of 
fire-worshippers prostrate before the glory of the 
rising Sun; and now again his heart was carried 
away to think, This wondrous source of light and 
life must surely be the Creator and Lord of all. 
But, no ! the Sun too poured his rays upon the 
earth but for a time; the Sim, too, after some 
hours of splendour, went down. And neither, 
therefore, cried the Patriarch, canst thou, 
though of surpassing glory, and though millions 
bow in worship before thee,— neither canst 
thou, Sun, be taken as my God ! The God 
of the universe cannot be subject to change I " 

And is not this just what the Bible, being 
the storehouse of all true wisdom revealed to 
the spirit of men, most clearly speaks out as the 
full conviction of the men of God in every 
age ? " In God (we are told there by the 
Apostle) we live and move and have our being." 
"All things (therein exclaims the Psalmist) 
wait on Thee, that Thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season ! Thou takest away their 
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breath, and they die and return to their dust 
Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit and they are 
created!" 

Whence comes the distinctive name assigned 
by the Scriptures to the true (rod? He had 
appeared indeed to Abraham as " the Al- 
mighty," but here, after all, there was indicated 
only a superiority of degree to other beings. 
And therefore when He was to be marked out 
as not only higher in degree than all other 
Might, but different in kind from all other 
Existence, this is the title by which He chose 
to be known for ever, throughout all generations: 
" I am that I am ! " — the Self-existent, the One 
who alone has life in Himself, to whom alone 
the property of Being belongs, throughout all 
change, past, present, and to come. Even as 
the Psalmist sings : " Of old Thou hast laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of Thine hands ! They shall perish, but 
Thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment, as a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be changed : but 
Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no 
end!" 

But then G-od, as the Author of all things, 
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not only sustains them as individuals, but 
further, organizes them as a whole. For 
this is the next thing which strikes us in our 
observation of " things that do appear." We 
find them not scattered, like fragments, in 
disorder, through the regions of space; and 
not unfolding each its own life from its own 
centre, irrespective of the life of all ; but knit 
together as parts of one great whole: and 
knit, not as a heap of things in simple juxta- 
position, but in the closest relation of reciprocal 
interaction: no particle of being that is not 
intimately linked to every other particle of 
being, and no movement, therefore, of any 
particle of being that does not affect the move- 
ments of all the rest. It is not things merely 
that we see, but it is a Thi/ag — one vast 
compacted whole of things ; which is therefore 
called from its vital symmetry, the Kosmos, or 
organized World. 

And it is only wide-spread observation, 
remember, which has brought men by natural 
reasoning to be convinced of this. In the 
infancy of mankind it was not so that they 
thought. Each little tribe and clan had its 
own narrow field of vision, and was hedged 
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in to its conclusions by the petty boundaries of 
its limited position. Each looked, as it were, 
from but a corner of creation on but a fragment 
of its phenomena ; and so each formed to itself 
its notion of the actuating life within that 
fragment, as a separate Grod. And hence the 
multiplication of gods — hence the imagination 
of local, and family, and tribal, and national 
deities — hence the distribution of gods of the 
earth, the sea, the air, the under-world, and 
the heavens above. But the more the world 
became known in its length and breadth, the 
more men observed the same forces acting in 
the same way, through infinitely varied forms, 
the more did there rise into their minds the 
wondrous truth that earth, and sea, and air, 
and heaven, the deeps below and the heights 
above, were all but parts of one great Whole : 
each knit to each, responding to each, com- 
pleting each, and all rounding off together 
the infinitude of things into a full-orbed 
sphere. 

This is what the Apostle indicates when he 
says, (( By faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed " (put together as a composite 
whole) " by the word of Grod :" a whole, both 
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in its series of parts through all time, and its 
congeries of parts through all space. 

A whole in its series of parts through all 
time. For this is what is intended by the 
term "the worlds." It is not one age or 
form of created things which is contemplated, 
but the long succession of ages, unfolding 
themselves through vast periods of time. Such 
successions as St. Paul gives a hint of elsewhere 
when he says, " The fashion of this world 
passeth away;" the scene which now occupies 
the stage shall change into another form. Such 
successions as St. Peter speaks of more de- 
finitely when he says, "The world that once 
was, being overflowed with water, perished; 
but the heavens and the earth, which are now, 
are reserved unto fire — to pass away with a 
great noise, and to melt with fervent heat." 
Such successions as are recorded for us in the 
very rocks on which we tread, the stony 
calendar of worlds gone by. 

But Holy Scripture sets before us the world, 
not less as a whole in its congeries of parts 
through all space. For mark further that 
term, " the worlds were framed by the word 
of God." It is a term which means "to put 
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together, adapt, and adjust a multitude of 
things into an organized whole." And so it 
reminds us of that wondrous unity which links 
together not only continents and oceans, but 
the world below with the worlds above. It 
tells us (what astronomy re-echoes) that this 
little earth is not merely a whole in itself, but 
is one planet out of many which make up a 
more extensive system moving round the sun ; 
and that this solar system itself, with that 
great sun which is its centre, is also but one of 
many such systems with their suns, all moving 
round a further point in distant space; and 
these systems of systems, again, not only co- 
exist, but co-exist as parts of the one universal 
framework, whose glittering points illuminate 
the vast expanse of heaven ! 

And what inference does that faith, which is 
the necessary complement of sense, deduce 
from this ? That all these worlds were framed 
thus as a whole by the word of God ; " so that 
things which are seen" (more correctly, ts the 
thing which is seen,'' the one whole of visible 
being) " were not made of things that do 
appear." He whose life sustains the parts, 
has by His wisdom organized the whole. He 
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is the Centre in whom all inhere ; the One in 
whom multeity becomes unity ; the Mind who 
dominates the system ; the Monarch who unites 
its separate provinces into one empire. " God," 
says the Apostle, " that made the world and 
all things therein, is Lord of heaven and 
earth." 

But more than this. The Grod who sustains 
all things as individuals, and organizes them as 
a whole, actuates them also in their multeity 
and their totality, as a system of means to 
ends. For when we are told that cs the worlds 
were framed by the word of Grod," we must 
remember that this term " frame " is used not 
only of putting things together as a whole, 
but also of so putting them together as means 
to an end; of adjusting them to serve the 
purpose of the Framer. Thus we find it used 
in Matt. xxi. 16, €( Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected (framed or 
prepared for thyself) praise : " Thou ordainest 
even such feeble agents as instruments of Thy 
praise. And in Heb. x. 5, the Son of Grod 
is represented as saying of that human nature 
which the Father had destined to the carrying 
out His purpose of redemption, " A body hast 
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Thou prepared me," framed and adjusted for 
the end which Thou designedst to accomplish 
by me. 

Here, therefore, we are brought to that 
evidence of design, and therefore of a De- 
signer, which the things that are seen supply 
to the eye of faith. It is true, indeed, that 
this evidence of design is not complete, either 
in nature or in events. We are met frequently 
by things which seem without a purpose, and 
by things which seem to fail of realising their 
purpose. We find in the sphere of nature 
beneficent arrangements mixed up with, and 
hindered by, a large proportion of seeming 
evil. We find in the sphere of events, occur- 
rences, the law of which none can understand, 
the good of which we cannot perceive, nay, the 
evil of which seems but too manifest. But 
still, in the midst of all these exceptions, there 
is enough to show us Purpose at work. And 
from what we do see, and comprehend also, of 
this purpose, we are entitled to reason onward 
to its existence in every case ; even those which 
we at present do not see and cannot com- 
prehend. The child who has learned from 
the ordinary course of his father's dealings 
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with him something of the mind and purpose 
of that father, is entitled, nay and is called 
upon, to give that father credit in the cases 
where his limited understanding is not equal 
to take the measure of his father's large one. 
And in every relation of life we judge of 
character by the more prominent, general 
marks which every day's experience affords 
us ; and by this character thus judged of we 
interpret the particular words and actions 
which, from time to time, we cannot make 
out. No one knows perfectly another, not 
even his equal, or even his inferior. Every 
one must reason about others from things seen 
to things unseen. That is, every one must 
exercise faith in many a matter which affects 
his judgment of those others ; must give them 
credit for what, at the moment, they do not 
display. Even if we see something in them 
which does not harmonise with our general 
conception of their character, we do not in- 
terpret the character by the anomaly, but the 
anomaly by the character. Still more, if we 
only hear something not consistent with our 
knowledge of their character, we cannot credit 
the report which clashes with that knowledge. 

c 
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We believe better of the man thus misrepre- 
sented. Tell me, for instance, that one friend 
has told a lie, I say at once u It is impossible ! 
he is the mirror of truth ! there must be some 
mistake!" Tell me that another has been 
guilty of theft, I exclaim indignantly w It 
cannot be! he is the soul of honour! there 
must be some mistake ! " Tell me that a third 
has spoken or looked immodestly, and I cry 
immediately se I will not believe it ! I know 
him well ! he is pure as maiden purity ! there 
must be some mistake!" And so upon this 
valid reasoning — this faith which is the 
evidence of things not seen — is built the 
mutual confidence of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, 
friends and neighbours. The whole world 
lives in faith ; is kept together by faith ; is 
eaved from utter disintegration by faith. 

And it is just this same faith, reasoning 
onward from the known to the unknown — 
from the convictions already gathered from 
general knowledge, against the suspicions 
raised by particular perplexities — that gives 
us the assurance as of a Divine Life in all 
things, and a Divine Unity of all things, so 
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also of a Divine Purpose which is actuating 
all things, from benevolent motive towards a 
benevolent end. We see, notwithstanding 
every apparent anomaly, not only that there 
is permanence in the midst of change, and 
unity in the midst of multiplicity, but that 
there is purpose in the midst of seeming 
chance. Each thing, we find, has an end 
m itself. Each thing is a means to the end 
of other things. And all together are framed 
and actuated towards a still higher end, pre- 
determined for the universe as a whole. 

Each thing has an end in itself. For each 
has its own peculiar nature. And this nature 
constitutes its end. The end for each is the 
development, and thereby the perfectionment, 
of that nature. Nothing is perfect in itself* 
It is perfect only in its idea. And it is created 
and placed amidst the workings of actual ex- 
istence, in order to the realisation of that idea. 
The idea of the wide-spreading oak is in the 
little acorn. The idea of the foodful grain is 
in the small round seed. The idea of the full- 
grown animal is in the germ-cell. The idea of 
the man is in the unborn embryo. Wherever 
there is development (and all things are deve- 
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lopments), the end to be unfolded must be 
pre-constituted and be pre-actuative in the 
very first rudiments out of which that develop- 
ment is evolved. The whole world is full 
of ends. From the earliest condensation of 
vaporous matter into nebulous forms, to the 
present condition of our far-developed earth, 
and from the simplest cell of incipient life 
to the infinite complexity of a full-formed 
organism, the world is full of ends. 

How prominently, therefore, do we find this 
in the highest of all organisms — man! Look 
at the complexity of our nature ; look at the 
multiplicity of our organs ; look at the ways in 
which these are all adjusted, with reference to 
each other. And observe the marks of pur- 
pose, pre-arrangement towards an end, con- 
tained in their very structure and functions. 
So manifest is this pre-arrangement, that if 
men of science observe in the human system 
anything of which the purpose is not at once 
discoverable — the spleen, for instance — no rest 
is given to experiment and conjecture till this 
purpose be divined. And whatever obscurity 
may still hang over some of the parts of our 
bodily organism, the end of the complex whole 
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is at once acknowledged. We are put toge- 
ther, it is seen, for existence ; for a given exist- 
ence, proper to the circumstances in which we 
are placed — for deriving from this existence, 
and from the play of all the functions which 
keep it up, the ease, and pleasure, and happi- 
ness, which men call health. 

And why all this elaborate adjustment of 
things in the mere shell and husk of man — his 
bodily frame ? Solely in order to subserve the 
higher end, which is involved in his nature as a 
thinking, feeling, self-determining person, with 
moral sentiments, and capacity for moral dis- 
positions and acts. All the machinery of our 
body is adapted for the use of our will ; and 
our will contains within its very nature an end 
towards which it tends, without which it is 
wretched, and in proportion only to the attain- 
ment of which it finds its rest. And this end 
is spiritual health. 

Now, all things thus being full of ends, each 
constituted by their very nature, what does this 
assure to us but the existence, the activity, the 
never-ceasing in-working in all things, of a 
Mind, in which such ends are conceived, by 
which they are impressed upon the minutest 
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particle, through which they are carried out 
and realised? We have no notion of ends 
proposed, but in a mind proposing; no concep- 
tion of purpose, but in a mind purposing. And 
we have no notion of development towards the 
attainment of ends, of realisation in time of 
ideas existing before time, but through the 
operation of a law of such development; a 
method or path of procedure chalked out for 
it, and along which, by incessant actuation, it 
is made to take its course. But a law of 
things must have its seat in mind. And laws 
in all things are, therefore, manifest proofs of a 
mi/nd in all things ; of a Being to whom that 
mind belongs, who is Himself Mind, Wisdom, 
WUl ! ts Lord," exclaims the Psalmist, " how 
manifold are Thy works; in wisdom hast Thou 
made them alll" "The Lord possessed me," 
says Wisdom herself, " in the beginning of His 
way, before His works of old. When He pre- 
pared the heavens, I was there ; when He set a 
compass upon the face of the depth, when He 
established the clouds above, when He strength- 
ened the foundations of the deep, when He gave 
to the sea His decree that the waters should not 
pass His commandment, when He appointed 
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the foundations of the earth" (mark well the 
pre-adjustment, design, purpose, will, intimated 
by all these varied expressions), "then was I 
by Him, as one brought up with Him I" 

But now we must go a step further. We 
must observe that not only has each single, 
being an end in itself, but each is, moreover, a 
mecm8 to the end of other things. With all 
the individuality that exists, and the native 
impulse in each individual to work out the 
ends of its individuality, to the neglect, and 
even the injury of everything else, (as we see 
in the conflict continually going on between 
various kinds of inanimate nature, and in the 
selfishness of animate being,) yet still there is 
impressed on every one of these beings, not- 
withstanding their instinctive self-assertion, a 
necessity for concurring with, promoting, and 
accomplishing the ends of all other beings* 
For nothing is solitary, nothing is independent. 
All things are woven together in a close, inex- 
tricable net-work. All things act reciprocally ; 
each on each, all on each, and each on alL 
And from this inseparableness and mutual inter- 
action, while the particular end of each can be 
attained only through the co-agency of all others, 
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the ends, too, of all these others are accomplished 
only through the co-agency of each. And how 
grand this truth ! To think that One all-per- 
vading law of reciprocal action spreads through 
all the realms of nature — the mechanical, the 
chemical, the physical, even the mental — and 
renders it impossible for any movement in any of 
the particles of any one of these departments to 
be without its influence on all the particles of all 
the rest ! To think that the tides of the deep 
are affected by the moon on high; that the 
climate of our Northern shores, up even to 
Norway, is mitigated by the influence of the 
Gulf Stream rising south of Africa ; that the 
atmosphere in which our world is floating con- 
tributes to the undulations through which we 
are sensible of light, of heat, of sound ; that 
the equilibrium of the air, at distances incon- 
ceivable, is altered by every word of every 
speaker; nay, that according to the alterna- 
tions of this atmosphere from dryness to mois- 
ture, from heat to cold, our state of mind, our 
feelings, tempers, purposes, doings, vary also; 
— how does this Wholeness, sympathy, incessant 
inter-action, fill the soul with awe ! how does it 
make us feel the force of those grand words 
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of Holy Writ, — "Thou hast beset me behind 
and before! Whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit, and whither shall I flee from Thy pre- 
sence?" "Am I a (rod at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Do not I fill 
heaven and earth ? saith the Lord." 

And how is our sense of this wondrous in- 
teraction deepened when we ascend into the 
region of human society ! When we consider 
how, while each man has an end in himself, 
towards which he is impelled, yet this end he 
cannot obtain but in conjunction with his fellow- 
men ; and is made, at the same time, to contri- 
bute, by his very pursuit of his own individual 
end, to the ends also of his fellow-men ! Men, 
above all other creatures on the face of the 
earth, constitute a family ; are linked together 
by innumerable ties of fellowship and brother- 
hood. And, therefore, man alone — entirely 
alone — is an anomaly, a monstrosity. Man, 
without man, cannot become man. It is into 
the society of others that the infant is first born. 
It is by the help of others that he is trained to 
observe, to think, to speak, to walk, to will. It 
is through the influence of others that his de- 
sires, affections, determinations, are brought 
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into play. And with all his faculties originally 
perfect, with all the aptitudes of his nature 
complete, with all the human impulses directed 
towards the end for which he exists ; yet nothing 
of this is attained, and he remains a wild, un* 
humcm creature, if he have not other human 
creatures in conjunction with him. And this 
necessity spreads onward from the narrowest 
circle to the widest. Only in proportion to the 
extent and the complexity of the relations into 
which we enter with humanity, in all its forms, 
does our own individual humanity become per- 
fected, and attain its end. We must be brought, 
—by converse, by companionship, by commu- 
nion through books, when limited in acts — 
beyond the narrow sphere of our own self, into 
the ever-widening spheres of the neighbourhood, 
the parish, the church, the state, the civilised 
world ; and we must therein give and receive 
influences, if ever we would become accom- 
plished, i.e. completed, men. 

And what, then, is the proof of Divine ac- 
tuation of all things, (and actuation of all things 
for good), which opens out before us when we 
observe that this continuous education of men 
by society for society, and of society itself by 
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its component elements so educated, is but the 
means of progression towards a further end— < 
the forming this society into one universal 
brotherhood, a kingdom of heaven upon earth, 
in which the end of each individual shall be 
realised in the whole ; and so, through the en- 
tire sphere of humanity, a perfect holiness, and 
therewith a perfect happiness — a perfect har- 
mony with the will of God, and therewith a 
perfect enjoyment of the blessedness of G-od — 
shall be for ever accomplished I All things in- 
dicate to us such progression. The history of 
the world, from its earliest dawn, is the record 
of such progression, suggests the law of such 
progression* The advent to the earth of great 
men, good men, men fulfilling their own ends* 
and thus contributing to the fulfilment of the 
end of their race, men above their age and so 
fashioning their age, supplies the elements of 
such progression. From solitary individuals, 
such as Abraham, walking in the faith of things 
unseen, onward to families, to tribes, to races, 
to a nation witnessing to these things unseen, 
up to that grand crisis of humanity, when One, 
who was Himself the model of all perfection, 
became the centre and source of such perfec* 
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tion to all who imbibe His spirit, the sure, 
though slow, development of this great end of 
human existence, has been going on; till, in 
the present we have the certain presage of the 
future; in what the world is a-becoming we 
have the pledge of what it will at last assuredly 
be — a world of perfectly -accomplished pur- 
pose ; when, according to the splendid imagery 
of Holy Writ, ss there shall be new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ; " 
and " the tabernacle of God shall be with men, 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be 
their God!" 

But still, we are not arrived yet at the cul- 
minating point of the Divine purposes. For 
the " things which are seen " declare to us not 
only that each has an end in itself; and each 
at the same time is made a means to the end of 
all other things; but that these individual 
ends, and this general end, are subservient 
further to a still higher end designed for the 
universe as a whole. The wondrous principle 
of purpose, design, adjustment of means to 
ends, not only pervades the whole of being 
but marches on in a continually ascending 
series, from lower ends to higher, till it reaches 
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to the heavens above, and embraces in its 
infinite arms the universe. Just as the earth 
moves on its own axis, yet also moves, in 
conjunction with the other planets of its 
system, round the sun; and besides this, is 
moving, along with that sun itself and its 
other planets, round a further centre in the 
far-off Pleiades ; so while each thing subserves 
its own end, and at the same time subserves 
the end of all, these all, in their infinite com- 
plexity, are subserving together a still higher 
end — the progressive perfectionment of worlds 
upon worlds, of ages after ages, onward through 
the dim expanse of a futurity which no imagi- 
nation, even, can peer into. As stages in- 
numerable of development have already been 
passed through, so does there stretch before us 
a further progress towards perfection, to which 
not only all things individually, but all things 
as a whole are working onward in marvellous 
co-operation. This is the testimony of nature. 
This is the conviction of science.* And what 
does this prove to us but the being and the 
presence of One who, deep in the heart of 
every nearer and subordinate end, has an end 

° See Oersted's Soul in Nature. 
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of His own ; and directs the march of ages, and 
actuates the systems within systems of innu- 
merable worlds towards the accomplishment of 
this — this which the Scriptures call "God's 
own purpose which He had before the worlds 
began ?" " The counsel of the Lord standeth 
for ever, and the thoughts of His heart to all 
generations." t€ As God hath thought, it shall 
come to pass ; and as He hath purposed, so shall 
it stand!" 

And how then shall we realise our part in 
this predestined consummation? let us 
never forget in all our meditations on God's 
ends, the means He has appointed for our 
reaching them ! It is the Son of God alone 
who can bring us to the Father. It is the 
King of the universe alone who can introduce 
us to the kingdom. That same Son of God in 
whom the ideas of the Father burst forth into 
Light and Life ; by whom He made the worlds 
in their first germ ; by whom He actuates them 
now in their development ; and by whom He 
will ultimately bring them to their pre-ordained 
perfection, — this Son of God must work a 
process in our hearts analogous to the process 
of creation; He must be the germ of new 
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being, the continuous sustainer of new being, 
the perfecter of new being, in our souls; He 
must be in us now spiritual Light and Life, 
that we may find in Him hereafter eternal 
Light and Life, (rod hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him. 
Grod will gather together in Him all things, 
both in heaven and earth. In Him must we 
obtain the inheritance to which we are pre* 
destinated, according to the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel 
of His own will. And by the Spirit which 
flows from Him must we be sealed to that 
inheritance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession! 
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CHAPTER II. 

GOD THE GOVERNOR OF ALL THINGS. 

It is not enough to hold the most familiar 
truths as matter of course. Our conviction 
of them needs to be deepened, by (at least 
occasionally) looking at their foundations. 
The builder may be fully satisfied of the 
stability of his house, but he likes to keep an 
eye on its substructure. The trader may have 
no doubt of the soundness of his resources, 
but he neglects not to examine periodically 
his books. Even the Bank of England, with 
all its conscious and conceded stability, omits 
not to make and publish its weekly account 
of the bullion in its cellars. Nay, friendship, 
love, and wedded union, while they live on the 
blessedness of undisturbed reliance, yet are 
glad to have utterance given (and that not 
unfrequently) to the sentiments and feelings 
on which this confidence rests. 
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Now, just so is it with the truths of our 
religious faith : those which we most take for 
granted, on which we most habitually act, 
which lie lowest at the base of all our spiritual 
life. It is well for us that we should occasion- 
ally examine such truths; see how firm their 
foundation is; convince ourselves anew that 
they are built upon a rock which all the winds 
of sophistry and all the waves of doubt can 
never shake. 

And this is specially needful of that great 
truth of the Fatherhood of God, which not 
only the open scoffer but the reticent man of 
science contribute to overshadow with doubt. 
It is not enough to fall back on the inborn 
conviction that God, in some vague, misty 
sense, is ; we must reassure ourselves, by clear 
conception, as to what Grod is ; we must bring 
afresh before our minds the fact that He is 
a Personal Will — the intelligent Creator, the 
moral Governor, the righteous Judge of all 
things. 

Now the conception of God as the intelli- 
gent Creator of all things emerges, as we have 
seen, from the simple contemplation of the 
world itself, as, notwithstanding its many parts, 

D 
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a whole, adjusted towards an ascending series 
of definite, pre-conceived ends. And just as 
from the " things seen " without us we arrive 
by legitimate reasoning at the unavoidable 
conviction of an Intelligence unseen, so simi- 
larly from the "things seen" within us we 
have forced on us the conviction that this 
unseen Intelligence is also a Moral Intelligence. 
The process in both cases is equally from the 
known to the unknown. In the first, from 
what is known in the world of matter. In 
the second, from what is known in the world 
of mind. As surely as we are conscious to 
ourselves of a moral life, so surely must the 
Life from whence we spring be moral also. 
As certainly as we possess a moral nature, so 
certainly must He who is the ground of that 
nature, of whom it is the image and reflection, 
be a Moral Being too. 

For this, as every one will acknowledge, is 
the grand peculiarity — the prerogative — of 
the human soul, — that which makes me, my 
personality, different from all other earthly 
creatures, — that I am a moral being ; that I 
have not consciousness only, as the brutes too 
have, but conscience also — a conscience of 
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right and wrong; an instinctive approbation 
of right and disapprobation of wrong ; a feeling 
of obligation, moral necessity, to do what is 
right and not to do what is wrong; and a 
consequent judgment passed by myself on 
myself, of blame when I do what is wrong, 
of praise when I do what is right. These 
things are facts; facts existing with more 
or less of clearness and force in every man ; 
facts, often indeed obscured, often neglected, 
often smothered, and rebelled against, but not 
the less facts of our common nature ; as much 
as it is fact that it is our nature to think, 
to feel, to desire, to be pleased or displeased. 
The exceptions which have been so eagerly 
caught at, all relate to the development and 
culture, not the existence, of the moral sense. 
No one argues, because some men are blind, 
that man is not a seeing creature ; a creature 
endowed with the faculty, or sense, of sight. 
No one argues, because some men see imper- 
fectly, others (as in colour blindness) wrongly, 
that man's sense of sight is not naturally a 
discriminative, a correct one. And just as 
with our bodily senses, so is it with our mental 
senses, and equally with our moral sense. 
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Imperfection, corruption, injury, perversion, in 
the use and exercise of the sense, is no more 
valid disproof of the sense itself, in the one 
case than in the others. Because so many- 
men, and even tribes and nations, show so 
little of understanding; because others who 
have understanding pervert, abuse, and distort 
it through the corruption of their will; it does 
not follow (no one has for a moment argued 
that it follows) that understanding is not an 
original, essential, universal faculty of man as 
man. Because, again, many show so little of 
taste, so little sense of beauty and deformity, 
it does not follow (no one has for a moment 
argued that it follows) that taste, the aesthetic 
faculty, is not an original, essential, universal 
faculty of man as man. Because, further, 
many show so little power of will, are but 
children in purpose, determination, act, it 
does not follow (no one has a right to argue 
that it follows) that will is not an original, 
essential, universal faculty of man as man. 
And just similarly, because so many men, so 
many tribes and nations, show so little of 
conscience, suppress so effectually conscience, 
debase conscience, pervert conscience, it does 
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not follow (no one is entitled to argue that it 
follows) that conscience is not, equally with 
understanding, and taste, and will, an original, 
essential, universal faculty of man as man. 
As sure as we are human, we are persons and 
not things. And as sure as we are persons 
and not things, we possess a conscience — a 
faculty of discrimination between right and 
wrong, of approving right and disapproving 
wrong, of feeling bound and constrained by 
an instinctive moral obligation to do the right 
and to eschew the wrong. 

And now, what follows from this ? We have 
seen, in the first chapter, that all things have 
their life in One higher than themselves. We 
are sure, therefore, that we, too, have our life 
in One higher than ourselves. But He who is 
higher than ourselves must be thus higher in 
all the features which constitute ourself. The 
Unseen is higher than the things of Nature, by 
being more vital, more mighty, more lovely, 
more active, more intelligent, and more in- 
fluential than any of them in particular — than 
all of them put together. This same Unseen, 
therefore, must be higher than us human 
creatures, by being not only more vital, more 
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mighty, more lovely, more active, more in- 
telligent, and more influential (all qualities 
which we have in common with things beneath 
us), but also by being more than we are in 
that quality which we have in distinction from 
things beneath us ; by having, therefore, more 
of Personality than we have; being more of a 
Personal Intelligence ; possessing in perfection 
that Moral nature which (with all its imper- 
fection) is the crown and glory of our own. 
God must know right and wrong more than 
we do; love right and hate wrong more than 
we do ; do right and eschew wrong more than 
we do. Our moral nature, as it springs from 
Him, so also points to Him, bears witness to 
Him, as having a Moral nature like our own in 
kind, and infinitely higher than our own in 
degree. God, in short, has in perfection that 
moral character which, amidst so much im- 
perfection, is discernible in man.* 

° " Cette perspective expose-t-elle a * feindre dans 
Dieu des affections humaines,' danger que Descartes 
avait deja redoute ? II est vrai, elle etablit une analogie 
profonde entre la spiritualite divine et la spirituality 
humaine. Mais toute theodicee est soumise a sem- 
blable condition. Celui qui repugne a emprunter 
quelques traits de ressemblance a la partie morale de 
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And this is what the word of God intimates 
when it declares that after the formation of all 
other, the inferior, creatures, each according to 
his kind, the great Creator, with a significant 
pause, as of solemn deliberation and high pur- 
pose, said, — " Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness. And so God created man 
in His own image ; in the image of God created 
He him." This image it is, the essence of 
which, because it constitutes human nature, 
remained in human nature after the fall. For 
" Adam" (we are told expressly) "begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image" (Gen. v. 3), 
which image was " the likeness of God." (Gen. 
v. 1.) And therefore, on account of this 

la creation, sera force d'en tirer de la partie physique, 
de la partie mathematique, de la partie logique ; il fera 
Dieu a l'image du monde corporel, a l'image d'une 
grandeur geometrique ou arithmetique, a l'image d'une 
abstraction dialectique ; to uj ours en s'elancant au 
Createur, il s'appuiera sur un endroit quelconque de la 
creation. Persuade que la perfection morale est la 
plus haute forme de la spirituality, une forme su- 
perieure meme au genie et a la science, nous n'hesitons 
pas a croire que la foi en un Dieu absolument libre et 
bon est seule en etat d'eclaircir les problemes de la 
speculation religieuse." — Bartholmess, HUtoire Critique 
des Doctrines Religimses, 1, xli. 
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image, as still the distinction of men from 
brutes (of a rational Person from unreasoning 
things), is it so solemnly forbidden to shed the 
blood of men as we may of brutes, and the 
awful punishment of such maltreatment is de- 
nounced: "Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, for in the image 
of God made He man." (Gen. ix. 6.) This 
image, again, is recognised as still existent by 
St. James as the grand prerogative of humanity, 
when he exclaims so indignantly, st with the 
same tongue bless we God, even the Father; and 
yet curse we men, which are made after the 
similitude of God." In the restitution of this 
image to all its native brightness consists the 
new creation which is wrought by the Spirit of 
Christ, our " renewal in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created us." And it is in 
this image, therefore, as the reflex of God's own 
proper nature, that Scripture would have us 
conceive the very being of Him from whom we 
spring. As we are in this respect, so is God. 
And because of this likeness He is called " the 
Father of our spirits ;" we are said to be " His 
offspring" — of His race and lineage; and we are 
taught in terms of this resemblance, both how to 
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think of Him, and how to serve and trust Him, 
aright. " God is a spirit, and therefore they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." 

And only as we hold this view of the Moral 
Nature of God can we either serve Him, or 
trust Him, aright. For as to the service of 
God, it is just the want of this faith in Him as 
a Moral Being, which has been the source of 
all false religions. All conceptions of God 
which fall short of this, produce false ways of 
serving Him. The Hindoo, who regards God 
mainly as the Life of all things, is led thereby 
only to a dread of interfering with Life. The 
Buddhist, who regards God only as the Sum of 
all things, counts it all his duty, and all his 
felicity, to dissolve himself away into this uni- 
versal All. The Savage, who regards God only 
as the despotic Power in all things, strives to 
propitiate this Power by bribes the most costly, 
sacrifices the most bloody, wherewith to fill up, 
if possible, its insatiable maw. The Philo- 
sopher, who regards God mainly as the Wisdom 
in all things, counts himself to have soared into 
fellowship, yea equality, with this God, in pro- 
portion as he himself has become wise. And 
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the worshippers of custom and conformity, 
whether Pharisees of old or Formalists of the 
present day, as they look on God chiefly as 
System, Order, Law, think they have done all 
required by Him if they multiply rules and 
regulations, ceremonies and traditions. 

But what if the essence of God's character 
be His moral nature ? What, if besides being 
the Life of all things, the Law of all things, 
He be emphatically the Moral Governor of all 
things ? Then what a new light opens on us 
concerning God! What a new way is dis- 
closed to us for serving God ! Then how cer- 
tain we become that nothing can ever please 
Him — no gifts, no sacrifices, no mental cul- 
ture, no ceremonial scrupulosity — but this one 
thing, the being holy as He is holy ! " Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God ? Shall I come 
before Him with burnt offerings, with calves of 
a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul ? He hath showed thee, man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
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of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy GodV 

Nor is our trust in God less dependent on 
this conviction of His essentially Moral cha- 
racter. Half the doubts and fears which men 
groan under with respect to their acceptance 
with God, result from the false imagination 
that God is not like themselves, tfhey look at 
Him as He is petrified in theological systems 
into a rigid Dogma, a heartless Despotism, a 
stony Fate with a Medusa's head, — till they 
lose all heart to draw near to Him, all hope to 
please Him. But only say to yourself, ss As I, 
in my best moments of moral feeling, would be 
to every one who seeks my favour, — as I, in 
the relation of a father to my children, of a 
husband to my wife, of a friend to my friend, 
would delight in their affection, make allowance 
for their difficulties, help their infirmities, — 
even so is God disposed towards me." Then, 
how could you doubt for a moment His good 
will ? how mistrust His compassion ? how dread 
to be rejected by Him ? how be otherwise than 
sure that He will welcome you, love you, con- 
descend to you, help you in every effort, 
purpose, yea, even aspiration, you put forth 
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towards Him ? If God thinks as we think ; 
feels as we feel ; acts as we would act, in all 
the relations of a moral being to moral beings ; 
if God is to us Father, Husband, Brother, 
Friend, who shall not look up to Him with 
trust ? who shall not fly to Him with hope ? 
who shall not strive to serve Him, with a child- 
like confidence, because we believe, as Enoch 
did, that He is " the rewarder of all them that 
diligently seek Him ?" 

And hence, for the very end of certifying to 
us this moral likeness of the Great Supreme to 
ourselves, was the Incarnation of God in Christ 
vouchsafed. To show us in His Son what He 
is in Himself; to make clear to us how the 
divine and human, being germane, can come 
into conjunction ; how man, being made in the 
image of God, God can come out into visible 
form in man ; and so to enable us to draw near 
to God as not infinitely separated from us, 
not inaccessible, inconceivable, an awful no one 
can know What ; but a Person, of moral sen- 
timents like our own ; of social affections like 
our own ; of love, of righteousness, of justice, 
of sympathy, tenderness, friendship, like our 
own ; responsive to our deepest emotions and 
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sharing in our highest thoughts. " He that hath 
seen Me," said Jesus, " hath seen the Father." 
And yet some have spoken as if the mind of 
Grod might be essentially different from the 
mind of man ! as if His moral nature might be 
of a different kind, made up of different prin- 
ciples from our own ! as if what we think good- 
ness, righteousness, justice, had no counterpart, 
no archetype, in the character of Grod ! Surely, 
of all errors this is the most deadly ; for it at 
once severs man from all commonness of nature, 
and so communion of spirit, with Grod. It 
renders it impossible for us to know Grod. It 
takes away the ground of all moral faith in 
Grod, and it deprives us of all criteria whereby 
to judge what doctrines put forth concerning 
Grod are a real revelation from Him or not. 
And this error is as false as it is deadly ; false, 
because moral principles, as much as mathe- 
matical and logical, are, by their very nature, 
of the class of universal truths, and are there- 
fore of no time, no place, no individual, no 
race peculiarly : but if valid at all, are valid 
for all times, all places, all individuals ; if true 
in the smallest sphere of action, hold good 
equally for the largest ; if such as give order, 
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and beauty, and harmony to the life of a child, 
constitute equally the beauty, form equally the 
moral worth, of God. 

" He is the Sun of spirits, and His beams 
Of all-pervading, all-awakening thought, 
Irradiate every angel's intellect, 
Yet touch with gentlest light an infant soul 1" 

Let us go down to particulars. Let us de- 
scend from the conviction that God's general 
moral character is the archetype of our own, 
to the consideration of those distinct disposi- 
tions which make up this general character, as 
in ourselves so also in Him. 

Now, what are these ? The best and most 
scientific investigation of the several moral 
sentiments which come out into consciousness, 
and claim for themselves authority over us, in 
our manifold relations towards other beings 
like ourselves, establishes an universal claim, 
in every bosom, for these three, — a regard for 
the wants, a respect for the rights, and a re- 
sponsiveness to the deserts, of all with whom we 
have to do.* 

° I cordially acknowledge my obligation for my 
deepest convictions upon Moral Truth to Herbart, in 
his Practische Philosophic, and throughout his works. 
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The first demand of the moral nature within 
us is, that we regard the wants of others. In 
every society of men there are differences of 
condition, from the highest luxury to the 
lowest poverty ; there are differences of mind, 
from the grossest ignorance to the most refined 
culture : there are differences of character, from 
the most awful wickedness to the noblest moral 
excellence ; and there are differences of spirit, 
from the coldest contempt of things unseen 
to the warmest yearning after them. And the 
mere contemplation of such differences, the 
mere carrying the eye along the scale of pro- 
gressiveness from the lowest to the highest, 
fills us with the sense of want, deficiency, lack 
of perfectness, in every condition, every mind, 
every character, every spirit, which stands at 
any one intermediate step of that scale. The 
wants of men are various as the hinds of per- 
fectionment which are possible to them, and as 
the degrees of that perfectionment in each 
several kind, which still remain unattained by 
them. 

Well now; we are so constituted that, as we 
cannot look at ourselves in any of these stages 
of imperfection without feeling our deficiency, 
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and therefore our want of what is needful to 
make up that deficiency; so, also, we cannot 
look at others, lying in similar stages of im- 
perfection, without feeling also for their defi- 
ciency, and desiring to make up that deficiency. 
We long that men's condition, men's minds, 
men's character, men's spirit, should be what 
they ought to be ; we are impelled to take some 
step to contribute what in us lies to the raising 
of their condition, their mind, their character, 
their spirit, up to the level of what they ought to 
be. Or, in other words, we go through the stages 
of Sympathy or Fellow-feeling with them in their 
wants; of Benevolence or Good-will towards 
them in their wants ; and of Beneficence or Grood- 
doing for them to supply their wants. It is na- 
tural for us to do so. It is necessary, as we are 
men, to do so. The numerous exceptions are no 
proof of the contrary. They are proof only of 
the corruption and degeneration from humanity 
of those who exhibit these exceptions. For all 
language tells us, that to be human is to be 
humane. And all hearts re-echo the plaudits 
showered on the sentiment, " Because I am a 
man, I count as my own the interests of man!" 
For it is not the nature of corruption to blot 
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out the sentiments proper to us as moral beings, 
but only to stifle them, to becloud them, to 
override them. There they are still ; and there 
they must remain. And in the vilest of trans- 
gressors, the very source of his misery lies in . 
the fact, that neither now nor hereafter can he 
get rid of their being there; that they must 
ever and anon spring up against him ; that they 
must finally make their everlasting protest ring, 
like the knell of doom, into his startled ear! 
To know at all, others than ourselves, and these 
in want of anything they ought to possess, this 
includes in it, in some the impulse and for all 
the duty of compassionating, of relieving, that 
want. Whatsoever we would that men should 
do to us for the supply of our wants, of any kind 
or degree, that, Conscience tells us, we should 
do for them. 

And what, then, follows from this ? If this 
working of Sympathy, Benevolence, Beneficence 
is an essential characteristic of our moral nature ; 
and if that moral nature is (as we have seen) the 
reflex and the image of the nature of God; then 
does it follow that in God, as in ourselves, (and 
as essentially as in ourselves,) exists such Sym- 
pathy, Benevolence, Beneficence towards every 

E 
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want of every creature in the world. Whatever 
in this present stage of existence is defective, that 
He designs to make complete ; whatever is cor- 
rupted, that He designs to bring back to its nor- 
mal purity; whatever is in any lower grade only 
of its development, that He designs to carry up- 
ward, step by step, till He make it perfect and 
accomplished in all the will of God. All the 
misery that is in the world, on account of men's 
evil condition, this God sees, and notes, and 
pities, and will provide a remedy for. All the ig- 
norance of mind, all the viciousness of character, 
all the ungodliness of spirit, into which men 
have sunk, over this His heart yearns ; to rescue 
from this His mind devises plans, His will puts 
forth its energies. The whole scheme of His 
dealings with the world is emphatically a scheme 
of redemption, of bringing back out of slavery 
to evil; of raising up out of sorrow into blessed- 
ness, out of ignorance into saving knowledge, 
out of corruption into righteousness, out of 
alienation from Himself into union and com- 
munion with Him. For this He appeared to 
Adam with that gracious assurance, " Thy seed 
shall bruise the serpent's head." For this He 
called to Himself Abram, and promised that in 
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his seed all nations should he blessed. For this 
He sent His law by Moses, His expostulations 
by the Prophets. For this He constituted to 
Himself a peculiar people, who should be the 
depositaries of that law and those expostula- 
tions. For this He gave at last His Only- 
begotten Son, the Son of His love, the Image 
of His love, the Executor of His love, the Ac- 
complisher of His love. And for this did that 
Son cry to the wretched, €t Come unto me all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ! " — promise the ignorant, " Who- 
soever believeth in me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life !" — say to 
the sinful, "Eepent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand ! " and by His teaching, His 
work, His life, and His death, make a way back 
to the Father. If there be one disposition more 
characteristic of the Divine nature than another 
it is this, that " (rod is love." If there be one 
evidence of this disposition more convincing 
than another it is this, that " God so loved the 
world as to give His Only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 

But now, to turn to a second demand of our 
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moral nature. It is this: that we respect the 
rights of others, even as we desire them to 
respect our own* No two persons (still less 
any greater number) can be brought into con- 
nexion, without becoming aware that there are 
some things to which each individual has a claim 
of right as against all other men; which are his 
property, belong to him as they do not to 
other men. Whether these things be his Tia- 
tural possessions, as life, and limb, and liberty ; 
or whether they be acquired possessions, through 
the labour and skill he has expended on them ; 
or whether they be legal possessions, assigned 
to him by the consent of the community, they 
are his, and not ours; his, as against us and 
against all others. And, therefore, to appro- 
priate them to ourselves ; to seek and compass 
their appropriation against his will; to dimi- 
nish, in the slightest degree, the completeness, 
and lessen the security, of his enjoyment of 
them; to fail in entire respect for these, his 
rights; this is to do him wrong; to be our- 
selves in act wrong-doers, and in disposition 
wrongful or unrighteous; and as such to be- 
come the objects, not only of his anger, but 
his moral censure; and not only of his moral 
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censure, but of the moral censure of the com- 
munity to which we both belong; the moral 
censure of every man, of every place, in every 
age, who comprehends the nature of the right, 
and of our invasion of it : and the moral cen- 
sure, therefore, of ourselves as men, because 
we have violated one of the first principles of 
humanity — that which demands Righteousness 9 
or Reverence for Right. 

And this principle it is which has utterance 
found for it, and sanctions accorded to it, in the 
Laws of all people; the distributive Justice 
which assigns to each man his rights of person 
and property, and in these rights upholds and 
defends him. " Thou shalt not kill," says the 
law of Moses; "Thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not defraud thy neighbour, neither rob 
him ;" "ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment, in mete-yard, in weight or in measure ; 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his man 
servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour's." 

Now, has this element of our moral nature 
no counterpart in the nature of God> whose 
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image we bear ? If we, from our native in- 
stincts, condemn unrighteousness, and then only 
can be satisfied with ourselves and others when 
both doings and dispositions are righteous, is it 
otherwise with Him whose offspring we are? 
Most certainly no ! As sure as God is, so sure 
is God the Righteous One, in all His relations 
to all the creatures He has made. And though 
none of these creatures, from their absolute 
dependence upon Him, can be said to have pro- 
perly any natural rights of their own, yet, with 
respect to all the possessions which He Him- 
self, by His very creation of them, has endowed 
them with, and by His Will from time to time 
makes over to them, He is of infinite scrupu- 
losity ; never dealing with them but upon the 
principle of strictest justice as between one 
person and another. For "the righteous Lord, 
it is said in Scripture, " loveth righteousness. 
" He is excellent in power, and in judgment, 
and in plenty of justice." " The Lord is 
righteous in all His ways and holy in all His 
works." And this conviction is but the echo of 
that which we derive from the testimony of our 
own nature, as reflective, and interpretative, of 
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the nature of God. As surely as we ourselves 
are haters of all wrong, lovers of all right, so 
surely also is God. 

And see the bearing of this on all the seem- 
ing injustices of life ! See how no apparent 
wrongness, harshness, arbitrariness, must shake 
for a moment our faith in this ! When God 
takes away from some the comforts He has 
made over to them; the dear possessions of 
wife, and children, and friends ; when He takes 
away from others the property He has vouch- 
safed them, and reduces them from competence 
to beggary ; when He takes away from others 
the health which belongs to man's proper consti- 
tution, and beggars them of strength, of spirits, 
of energy; when He takes away from others 
the opportunities of usefulness which He had 
conceded to them, and makes them a burden 
and an impotency ; when He takes away from 
others the very mind with which He had 
endowed them, and reduces them to madness 
or idiocy; when He takes away from others 
the moral rights to which He has Himself 
entitled them, and they think they may com- 
plain, " My way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is passed over from my God;" yea, 
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when He takes away from all the life which 
He had breathed into them, and brings them 
down into the dust; — in all these interferences 
with human possession, in all the innumerable 
forms in which they constantly are taking 
place, be assured that God is not unrighteous 
towards any of His creatures ; that He is not 
(as the heathen fancied) jealous of our pro- 
sperity and an envious invader of our peace; 
but in all things doeth right. " He does not 
afflict willingly " (i. e. from a bad heart),* " nor 
grieve the children of men, to crush under His 
feet the prisoners of the earth." For, as surely 
as He has made us to hate wrong-doing, does 
He also hate wrong-doing, and therefore is no 
Wrong-doer Himself. No! There is much, 
it is true, in human life, there is much in the 
history of the world, which is perplexing, which 
we cannot understand, for the justification of 
which we must wait; but this we know at once 
- — this we are certain of before all justification 
— that "the Judge of all the earth must do 
right." « Far be it from God that He should 
do wickedness, and from the Almighty that He 
should commit iniquity." "Thou dost esta- 

Lam, iii. 33 : ^V?, from a malevolent disposition. 
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blish equity. Thou executest judgment and 
righteousness." " Justice and judgment are 
the habitation of Thy throne!" 

But now, there i$ a third element of our 
moral nature, which goes beyond the former, 
and prompts to higher dispositions and con- 
duct towards our fellow-men; — that which 
requires us not only to regard their wants and 
to respect their rights, but to requite their de- 
serts. For in the various relations in which 
we stand to one another, we have to do not 
only with things which belong to other persons, 
but also with the doings and dispositions of 
these persons. And while, with respect to the 
things, we are bound by the instinctive law of 
Rigkt 9 with respect to the persons we are 
bound by an equally primitive law of Retribu- 
tion. For there is in us a principle which is 
dissatisfied whenever doings and dispositions in 
persons remain unrequited by corresponding 
doings and dispositions on our part — the prin- 
ciple of recompense, or compensation, or retri- 
butive justice. Just as when the balance of a 
pair of scales is disturbed by the putting in a 
weight into the one scale with nothing to com," 
pensate, or weigh over against it, in the other 
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scale ; the Mind waits, expects, is not at rest, 
till the equilibrium be restored : just so in the 
Conscience there is a moral balance, which, 
being disturbed by the exhibition towards us 
of doings and dispositions, whether good or 
evil, is not at rest till, by a suitable counter- 
weight of moral compensation, thrown in by 
ourselves, this balance be restored. And hence 
the idea of moral duty, as distinguished from 
legal obligation, going far beyond legal obli- 
gation, demanding to be heard where legal 
obligation cannot be enforced or even set up. 
In the various relations which others bear to 
us, from the doings and dispositions which 
they exhibit towards us, there spring up moral 
claims upon us, quite out of the sphere and 
beyond the cognizance of legal rights, to which 
if we respond not, which if we compensate not 
by a due return of commensurate doings and 
dispositions, we lay ourselves open to the 
charge, we receive from our own conscience 
the censure, of injustice. 

Thus, for instance, as the dispositions which 
others give to us, so is the moral claim which 
this gift constitutes, for a corresponding dispo- 
sition due from us in return. Do they give us 
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trust t They are entitled thereby to our con- 
fidence. Are they truthful towards us ? They 
are entitled thereby to our belief. Do they 
give us credit for truthfulness ? They are 
entitled thereby to expect from us such truth- 
fulness. Do they give us their good will? 
Then is our gratitude due to them in return. 
Do they give us far more than this, their 
friendship, their affection? This constitutes 
for them a moral claim upon the repercussion, 
the reciprocation of such high dispositions from 
ourselves : — 

" The heart demands a heart, nor will be paid 
With less than what it brings ! " 

And so with doings equally as with dispo- 
sitions: — doings which are the fuller mani- 
festations of disposition, and in proportion to 
their weight demand a corresponding counter- 
weight of acknowledgment and recompense. 
By the doings of others towards us we are 
made their debtors, if not legally yet morally ; 
and morally to a degree such as no legal obli- 
gation could extend to. Debtors, in a way 
which makes the spirit of retribution in us 
never contented to fall short of anything that 
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it can do, by open acknowledgment, by thanks, 
by praise, by service for service, to re-set the 
balance between us and our benefactors. 

And what does this principle, so acting, in 
our human nature suggest to us (prove to us 
by the sure way of analogy), concerning the 
similar moral constitution of the Divvne 
nature ? Does it not assure to us that God 
not only regards the wants of all men, and 
(again) treats them with a rigid righteousness, 
but notices also their deserts, and deals with 
them on the principle of requital or retributive 
justice? — that justice which measures out ap- 
probation or disapprobation, praise or blame, 
reward or punishment, according to our per- 
sonal dispositions, doings, and character? "The 
work of a man," says Job, " shall God render 
unto him, and cause every man to find ac- 
cording to his ways," "With the merciful," 
says the Psalmist, "Thou wilt show Thyself 
merciful, and with the upright man Thou wilt 
shew Thyself upright ; with the pure Thou wilt 
shew Thyself pure, and with the froward Thou 
wilt shew Thyself unsavoury." 

And it is this attribute of the Divine nature 
on which St. Paul insists when he affirms, " He 
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that cometh to God must believe not only that 
He is, but that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him;" that he feels towards 
us, acts towards us, in full responsiveness to 
the way in which we act and feel towards Him. 
Do we trust Him? He will respond to our 
trust, u He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about." Do we seek Him ? 
He will respond to our search. " The Lord is 
good to them that wait for Him ; to the soul 
that seeketh Him." Do we love Him ? He will 
respond to our love. " I love them that love 
me, and those that seek me early shall find 
me." And do we pray to Him? He will 
respond to our prayer. " The Lord regardeth 
the prayer of the destitute, and doth not despise 
their prayer." Whatever be our aspect towards 
Him, so, in return, — as sure as He is a just 
God — will be His gracious dealings with us. 
For " the righteous Lord loveth righteousness ; 
His countenance doth behold the upright !" 

And now then, at what have we arrived ? 
We have arrived at the conception, in all its 
details, of God as a Moral Governor. For 
we have found that He not only possesses a 
moral nature like our own, but that this moral 
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nature comprises all those particular elements 
which enter into the essence of government, 
and of moral government. For what is the 
function of government but to supply the 
wants, defend the rights, and requite the 
deserts of the governed ? And this, which 
can be accomplished only most imperfectly by 
human administrations, this it is which we are 
entitled, (yea, obliged) from the very nature 
of Grod, to believe to be carried on in fall per- 
fection by the Divine administration. 
blessed thought! cheering faith! That 
Grod, as Father of His universal family, exercises 
towards us an unfailing moral government, 
ever ordering all things with perfect bene- 
volence, perfect righteousness, and perfect 
justice, for the welfare, for the order, for the 
equilibrium of the whole world ! 
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CHAPTEE III. 

GOD THE JUDGE OF ALL THINGS, 

When we assert the Fatherhood of God, we 
are necessarily using terms derived from a 
human relation, and suggestive of human 
associations. But this is unavoidable in every 
conception we form of God. We can think 
of things unseen only in images drawn from 
things seen. Bevelation itself can disclose to 
us things unseen only in words drawn by 
analogy from things seen. And more than 
this. The conception of God in forms of 
thought derived from man is not only un- 
avoidable, but right. It is the true conception. 
For if man was made in the image of God, 
then we ought to conceive God in the image of 
man. If man is the copy of God, then God 
must be the pattern of man. The anthro- 
pomorphism so much dreaded in the present 
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day is not only the necessary, but it is the 

true form for our minds. The incrustations 

merely of the idea must we clear away, not the 

idea itself. Only get a just picture of man, 

in the essentials of his moral nature, and you 

get a just picture of God, whose Keflection 

man is. 

And therefore our Lord's whole teaching 

about God goes on the assumption of this analogy 
between God and man, and of the paternal 
relation which this analogy suggests. The 
Fatherhood of God contains all that Jesus has 
to reveal to us concerning Him, because it con- 
tains the essential elements of His disposition 
towards us and His dealings with us, as the 
intelligent Author, the Moral Governor, and 
the retributive Judge of His universal family. 
We have looked at the first two of these fea- 
tures in the character of God. We have now 
to bring out more distinctly the last. And 
this we shall do if we consider that, as retribu- 
tive justice is an instinctive demand of the 
private conscience, so it is an essential func- 
tion of public government, and consequently, 
therefore, of the Divine government over all 
things. 
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That retributive justice is an instinctive 
demand of the private conscience, emerges 
from the glance we have already taken at the 
constituent elements of our moral nature — of 
all moral nature, whether human, or super- 
human and divine. These elements are a 
regard to the wants of others (or benevolence), 
a respect for the rights of others (or righteous- 
ness), and a responsiveness to the deserts of 
others (or justice). And touching the last 
of these, we are so constituted that we cannot 
see unmoved (cannot imagine, even, without 
unrest) any doings or dispositions of any moral 
being towards other moral beings, defrauded 
of their due corresponding return. We cannot 
bear that they should weigh down the balance 
on the one side without any counterweight 
being put into the scale to restore that balance 
on the other. And this is the principle of 
recompense, or weighing back to men ac- 
cording to their deserts ; of requital, or paying 
them quits for those deserts ; of retribution, or 
assigning over to them the due reward of their 
deeds. 

How deep this principle lies in our moral 
nature all observation and experience tell us. 
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It is not the mere selfish rebound of sense of 
injury, such as impels the child to strike the 
inanimate object which has hurt it. It is not 
the mere covetousness which craves payment, 
in praise or pelf, for any good thing we may 
do. But it is a feeling which springs up at 
the simple contemplation of all relations of 
reciprocity between man and man, whether we 
ourselves be personally mixed up with them, 
affected by them, or not. 

It begins, for instance, in the most secret 
depths of the private conscience; so that, as 
surely as we look at our ownselves as doing, or 
even thinking, right or wrong, we instinctively 
judge ourselves; smite ourselves with the rod 
of self-blame, or cheer ourselves with the 
smile of self- approbation. And even the 
vagaries of this instinct for recompense, in the 
form of self-maceration, self-penance, by fines, 
and pains, and privations, and the discipline of 
the scourge, are but the outward expression of 
an inward necessity. " Dear mamma," said a 
little child to her mother, "I feel myself so 
ill-tempered, so naughty, so rebellious, in a 
way you know nothing of ; please do chastise 
me!" And similarly another child, having 
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already been punished for some fault, returned 
with a request for further chastisement, " be- 
cause she felt," she said, " she had not been 
recompensed according to her full deserts." 

Then this instinct for recompense goes on to 
yearn for satisfaction in the case of others, as 
well as our own. And this, too, not with 
reference to matters of personal injury alone, 
in which our wounded self-will, self-interest, 
and pride, provoke resentment, but in matters 
between other than ourselves, which arouse in 
us no personal passion, but simply wake up 
the impersonal, purely aesthetic judgment, of 
the moral sense — " This deed or that, this 
disposition or the other, this person or that 
person, ought to be requited, recompensed, 
repaid." Hence the calls for the expression 
of praise or blame by the public voice by 
M indignation meetings," or testimonials of 
approbation, or votes of thanks, or grants of 
decorations, medals, monuments, honours of 
any kind. Hence the moral judgments which 
are every day being pronounced in the clubs, 
in the drawing-room, in public meetings, by 
the press, as the awards of society — of a 
parish, of a people, of Europe, of the civilised 
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world. Everywhere, as between all persons, 
the fulfilment or neglect of duty is subjected 
to public opinion, calls forth in us approval or 
disapproval, and along with these the desire 
for practical manifestations of such approval 
or disapproval as a proper recompense ; whether 
by the tongue, in words of praise or blame, or 
by the hand, in deeds of reward or punishment. 
As surely as we love right-doing and hate 
wrong-doing, so surely do we demand that 
wrong-doing should receive its proper penalty, 
and right-doing its proper remuneration. 

But this demand for retribution, or recom- 
pense, or requital of right and wrong, as it is 
so instinctive, quick, and imperative, is, by 
these very qualities, exposed to be hasty, indis- 
criminating, and passionate. Self-love, as 
regards deeds done to us, sympathy, as regards 
deeds done to others, mix up the warmth of 
emotion with the calmness of moral judgment. 
And thus the sentiment of retribution de- 
generates too often into the passion of revenge. 
And the very same word has come to express 
these two very different things. And there 
has sprung up, in all people and all ages, laws 
of retaliation, and customs consecrated even 
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into duties, of perpetual feud, or vengeful 
quarrel between families, tribes, and nations. 
When the relatives of a murdered person con- 
sidered themselves bound by sacred duty to 
avenge his death, and this act of retribution 
brought again the duty of similar compensa- 
tion from the other side, and so the pendulum 
of requital went on swinging backwards and 
forwards till tribes and nations were stirred 
into warfare by it; here you have only the 
perverted exercise of the pure demand of the 
moral sense for the satisfaction of this prin- 
ciple of retributive justice — the principle that 
"the work of a man's hands should be recom- 
pensed unto him." 

And therefore, even the law of Moses, while 
it sought to soften the evils of this custom, left 
the sentiment, of which it was the representa- 
tive, untouched. It recognised the principle 
on which the nearest relative of a murdered 
man sprang forth as the " avenger of blood" 
(or "the reclaimer of blood"), to demand com- 
pensation for its being shed ; but at the same 
time it interposed a pause to personal passion, 
and took the work of retribution out of the 
hands of those most likely to convert it into 
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revenge, by appointing cities of refuge, to 
which the homicide might flee; in which he 
might be shielded from the hot pursuit of the 
avenger; and where he might be calmly judged, 
without admixture of personal passion, by the 
authorities of the place, according to his real 
deserts. And thus this beneficent institution 
not only stopped the ragings of revenge against 
really guiltless persons, but, above all, cut short 
the otherwise endless reciprocations of retalia- 
tion and family feud, by interposing a public 
judgment, on public grounds, by public persons, 
against whom no retaliation could be called for. 
The principle of retribution is holy. But the 
execution of this principle, when left to private 
passion, became unholy. Therefore, it must be 
transferred into the hands of public authority, 
to receive thence its due recognition, without 
its abuse. " The manslayer shall not die, saith 
the Lord, till he sta/nd before the congregation 
in judgment." " The congregation shall judge 
between the slayer and the avenger of blood." 

Thus, therefore, we are brought to see, that 
while retributive justice is an instinctive demand 
of private conscience, the execution of this de- 
mand is the proper function of public govern- 
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ment. For all government has for its end to 
accomplish, by the authority of law, what the 
instinctive principles of benevolence, righteous- 
ness, and justice demand, but cannot fully, or 
cannot properly, accomplish. And hence, as 
the first of these principles demands regard for 
the wants of men, one function of government 
is to promote the welfare of the subject ; which 
is the work of administrative care. Then, as 
the second demands respect to the rights of 
men, another function of government is to de- 
fend the property of the subject, which is the 
work of civil law. And next, as the third de- 
mands responsiveness to the deserts of men, the 
final function of government is to punish the 
ill-deeds of the subject, which is the work of 
criminal justice. 

And .hence you will find that those men 
who are qualified by God for rulers, have 
shown these moral instincts in large develop- 
ment. As you read of Moses, in a single 
chapter, within four verses. (Exod. ii. 11-14). 
€S It came to pass, when Moses was grown up, 
that he went out unto his brethren, and looked 
on their burdens ;" there is the regard for the 
wants of men; strong in its compassion, its 
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sympathy, its benevolence, or desire to remedy 
all evil. " And when he went out the second 
day, behold, two men of the Hebrews strove 
together, and Moses said to him that did the 
wrong, Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow?" 
There is the respect for the rights of men, bold 
in its intervention to denounce strife, and to 
secure the weak from being wronged by the 
strong. And then further, " When Moses spied 
an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his 
brethren, he looked this way and that way; 
and when he saw that there was no man, he 
slew the Egyptian." There is the responsive- 
ness to the deserts of men ; recompensing to the 
wrong-doer the injury of which he had been 
guilty, and paying him back his proper penalty. 
All government includes these three great func- 
tions. All governors are fitted for their office, 
and fulfil their duty in proportion as they are 
alive and sensitive to the satisfaction of these 
three fundamental principles of social good. 

From whence it follows, that the essence of a 
governor includes his being also a, judge. As 
governor, he institutes laws to define the rights 
of the people. But these laws require sufficient 
sanctions, without which government is vain ; 
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and so the office of the civil magistrate draws 
along with it indispensably the cognate office of 
the crvminaZ judge. Continually, when the 
instinct for compensation cannot get its proper 
satisfaction through ourselves, or by the force 
of public opinion, how naturally men cry out, 
" Why does not Parliament interfere ? Why 
does not the Government take the matter up ? 
There ought to be a law made against such in- 
justice." Or, again, "The nation should see 
to the requital of such unrecompensed virtue." 
The public judge is called upon to re-echo the 
private judgment. All lawgivers are expected 
to be law-avengers also. All leaders, rulers, 
kings, are called to be judges of the people 
whom they lead, and rule, and reign over. 

When Moses, for instance, had delivered his 
people from the land of bondage, he gave them 
laws for their civil government, framed by Grod 
Himself. As their Benefactor, he was also 
their Lawgiver. But this giving of law brought 
with it the necessity for the upholding of Law, 
and the avenging of Law. And so the Bene- 
factor and Lawgiver was also the Judge of Israel. 
The judge, not only in civil causes, to decree 
men their rights ; but in criminal matters, to 
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repay to men their deserts. He who had 
shown himself, in early youth, so fall of the 
moral instincts on which all government is 
based, that the wrong-doer, who resented his 
interference, cried out in scorn, "Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over us?" he, 
when invested with that authority which this 
objector then denied him, became both a prince 
and a judge ; yea, because a prince (or governor) 
over Israel, therefore a judge or decider, in all 
cases, civil or criminal, touching either rights 
or deserts. "Moses" (we are told in ExocL 
xviii. 13) "sat to judge the people." For 
"the people" (he told his father-in-law) " come 
unto me to inquire of (rod when they have a 
matter " (i. e. of dispute about rights and wrongs ) 
" and I judge between one and another ; and I 
make them know the statutes of God and His 
laws." And how he acted as a criminal judge, 
as well as a civil magistrate, to vindicate the 
principle of retribution as well as that of right, 
you know from the awful vengeance (or re- 
quital) executed even on his sister Miriam, and 
on the rebels Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, " that 
they might know that the Lord had sent him ; 
and that he did nothing of his own mind." 
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And hence, so inseparably is this function of 
justice involved in that of government, that the 
very terms, " a ruler" and "a judge," are inter- 
changed, as both including the same thing. 
The men who were raised up in succession for 
the deliverance of Israel from their oppressors, 
and to restore them to order in the place of 
anarchy, were called, from the further duty of 
retributive justice entrusted to them, "judges." 
( ' The Book of Judges," in Scripture, is the his- 
tory of the liberators and governors of Israel 
for many years. And so " a judge," in Scrip- 
ture language, means frequently a governor. 
When Absalom sought the sovereignty, this 
was his hypocritical cry to the people, — "0 that 
I were mode judge in the land, that every man 
which hath suit or cause might come to me, 
and I would do him justice!" When Paul 
would compliment the Boman governor on his 
relation to the Jews, he says, " Thou hast been 
many years a judge unto this nation." And 
the function of a governor is expressed by the 
verb, ft to judge ; " as if it comprised the highest 
(if not the whole) of his offices. This was the 
point the Israelites had in view when they 
clamoured for a sovereign, like the surrounding 
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peoples : " Make us a king to judge us, like the 
nations." And to this especially was the prayer 
of the youthful Solomon directed, when he con- 
templated his responsibilities in succeeding his 
father David on the throne : " Give Thy servant 
an understanding heart to judge Thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad." 
Nor is this office of judgment ever really se- 
parable from that of sovereignty. Though de- 
legated, for convenience, to subordinate persons, 
it is executed always only in the name and by 
the authority of the chief person in a realm. 
It is not magistrates and judges who judge ; it 
is the sovereign, who judges by them. As we 
are told in 2 Sam. xv. 2, " When any man that 
had a controversy came to the king for judg- 
ment, then Absalom" (who sought to weaken 
all dependence on his father's authority) €S called 
unto him, and said, See thy matters are good 
and right, but there is no man deputed of the 
king to hear thee." And so it is with our own 
judges in our own land. They are emphatically 
the queen's judges, acting for the preservation 
of the queen's peace, and deciding in the queen's 
courts, in the queen's name. As to make laws 
is a function of sovereignty, so to enforce 
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and vindicate those laws is equally included 
in it. 

And hence the fulness and the grandeur of 
the conceptions which the Prophets of Israel 
proclaim concerning the longed-for Deliverer 
and King of God's people, and of all the earth. 
The Messiah, or Christ, the Anointed One, or 
King, is always set forth as acting, because 
king, in that highest function of judge; to pro- 
tect the innocent, to punish the oppressor, to 
bring about the crisis, or final judgment of the 
world. What says the Prophet Isaiah ? " The 
Spirit of the Lord shall be upon Him 5 and He 
shall not judge after the sight of His eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of His ears," 
(i.e. from partial or superficial views), "but 
with righteousness shall He judge the poor" (or 
oppressed) " and reprove with equity for the 
the meek" (the trampled down) " of the earth." 
And in that glorious picture in the 72nd Psalm 
of God's King, this feature is brought promi- 
nently out : " Give the king Thy judgments, 
God, and Thy righteousness unto the king's 
Son. He shall judge Thy people with righteous- 
ness, and Thy poor with judgment ; He shall 
save the children of the needy, and shall break 
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before us : " God is the righteous Judge, He 
putteth down one and setteth up another ! " 
" Our God shall come, and shall not keep 
silence; He shall call to the heavens from 
above, and to the earth, that He may judge 
(avenge) His people ! " " He shall judge the 
world in righteousness and the people in His 
truth I " 



PART II. 



THE FATHEEHOOD OF GOD 
VINDICATED. 



" What men require is to have all difficulties 
cleared. But this is the same as requiring to com- 
prehend the Divine nature, and the whole plan of 
Providence from everlasting to everlasting. ... It 
is not necessary that we should justify the dispensations 
of Providence against objections any further than to 
show that the things objected against may, for aught 
we know, be consistent with justice and goodness." — 
Bishop Butler. 



O 



" If it be demanded, why God having power and 
ability infinite, the effects notwithstanding of that 
power are all so limited as we see they are? The 
reason hereof is, the end which He hath proposed, and 
the law whereby His wisdom hath stinted the effects of 
His power in such sort that it doth not work infinitely, 
but correspondently unto that end for which it worketh 
even all things in measure, number and weight. . . . 
Therefore, although there seem to us confusion and 
disorder in the affairs of this present world, let no man 
doubt but that everything is well done, because the 
world is ruled by so good a Guide as transgresseth not 
His own law, than which nothing can be more perfect, 
absolute, and just." — Hooker. 



CHAPTER I. 



NATURAL EVIL. 



God has ordained that nothing worth having 
shall be gained without labour. The richest 
nourishment, for mind as well as body, must 
be prepared by our own care and toil. 

And, consequently, we are not to be sur- 
prised if the most essential principles of re- 
ligious truth are found rooted in obscurity — 
beset with thorns — exposed to adverse influ- 
ences — requiring incessant care and culture to 
weed them, protect them, sustain them. Just 
those convictions which are most precious for 
us are most exposed to cavil, doubt, and 
difficulty. 

This is confessedly the case with the great 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. We cannot 
indeed conceive God aright without regarding 
Him in this aspect. The very same conclusions 
of sufficient reason, which force on us the con- 
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viction that (rod is, oblige us equally to believe 
that in His relation to us He is also all that a 
Father can be to His children. Not alone the 
Author of our being, but our Moral Governor, 
our righteous Judge. But then, this view of 
God is not unclogged by various difficulties. 
The theory is perfect, but, in the wear and tear 
of actual life we find it disturbed by manifold 
counter - indications. And hence it is not 
enough that we affirm this theory ; we must 
be prepared to vindicate it against objections 
drawn from facts. 

Now, these objections arise both from the 
open Disorder which the world exhibits, and 
from the secret Order which seems to regulate 
this disorder. For while the Disorder which 
we observe at once, raises the suspicion that 
God has left the world to the confusions of its 
own caprice, the Order which we discern upon 
investigation makes us fear that, even if regu- 
lated, it is only by some mechanical, rigid, 
unintelligent fate. 

If, now, we address ourselves to the sus- 
picions raised against the Fatherhood of God 
from the open Disorder in the world, we find 
that these suspicions spring from both the 
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Natural evil (or sorrow), and the Moral evil (or 
sin), which we observe in it For the ques- 
tion which these phenomena constantly force 
upon us is, How can this evil, natural and 
moral, consist with the assumption, however 
logically obtained, ,of the Fatherhood of the 
Supreme — His wisdom, government, justice ? 
Take the case, first, of Natural evil. Here 
we shall be helped much in our consideration 
of it by the hints thrown out by no less a 
person than the Apostle Paul. The facts 
which form the difficulty were before him as 
before ourselves. The objections suggested by 
those facts had not escaped him. He saw (to 
use his own emphatic language) " the whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pain to- 
gether." And how does he meet this fact of 
universal sorrow? What are the suggestions 
he throws out with reference to it? "The 
creature," he says, "was made subject to 
vanity," (the whole realm of nature was ex- 
posed to natural evil), " not willingly, but by 
reason of Him who hath subjected the same, in 
hope that the creature itself also shall at last 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into that glorious liberty which is destined for 
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the children of God." That is, the evil appa- 
rent in all natural things is to be regarded as 
not primitive but superinduced — yet not in- 
trusive, but by Divine permission — nay, more 
still, not destructive, but pregnant with ultimate 
good. 

Natural evil, then, according to St. Paul, 
is not primitive but superind/uced. For this 
is what the Apostle has in mind when he says, 
€€ The creature " (or the creation, the world of 
nature) ts was made subject to vanity" (or 
corruption), st not willingly," not of its original 
conception or purpose, but through exposure to 
a something which is an aberration from that 
purpose, against which, therefore, it is con- 
tinually struggling, to rectify which it naturally 
strives. Evil flows not necessarily from the 
imperfection of all finite existence, but it 
springs contingently out of the very perfectness 
of that existence. 

It has been, indeed, long and often a 
favourite mode of accounting for, if not jus- 
tifying, evil, that it flows unavoidably from 
the necessary imperfection of all finite exist- 
ence. We know how, from the earliest specu- 
lations of the Gnostics and Manichees down to 
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the present day, this theory has been set forth 
and illustrated. "You are not to be sur- 
prised" (we are told) " at evil ; it is all right, 
because, from the very nature of things, evil 
cannot but exist. The necessary limitation of 
everything created brings with it unavoidably 
the corruption you deplore. There has been 
no fall from primitive goodness, but only an 
imperfection in that goodness, inseparable from 
its finite character." But to this we reply 
first, that evil in no way depends on size. 
That thing is good, however limited, which 
responds to its end ; that thing is evil, however 
unlimited, which fails in this responsiveness. 
The perfection of a circle consists not in its 
compass but in its completeness. Next, that 
according to this theory, the signs of evil must 
show themselves most clearly in proportion to 
the limitation, or simplicity, of the thing. 
Whereas the contrary is the fact. Just in 
proportion to the complexity of parts and 
powers, to the freedom from limitation with 
which they are exercised, and to the cor- 
responding height and dignity in the scale of 
being to which things are raised, do they 
become exposed to perturbations, aberration, 
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misgrowth, i.e. evil. The least limited beings 
the most easily corrupt themselves. But more, 
if this be true that evil lies in the very nature 
of things finite, because of their being finite, 
then evil must have existed in Paradise, for 
things were there, too, all finite. Nay, it 
must have been concreated on the day when 
"God made the heavens and the earth;" for 
the heavens and the earth are necessarily finite. 
Nay, it must be existing at this moment, and 
.must have existed from the first, in the heaven 
of heavens above, among the angels, prin- 
cipalities and powers who bathe themselves in 
the light of God's presence : for these, too, are 
all finite. Nay it must continue to exist 
throughout the eternity to come ; in the man- 
sions of the blessed ; amidst the splendours of 
Christ's kingdom ; mixed up with " the glorious 
liberty from corruption of the children of 
God;" for all these future things must be 
(like everything created) ever finite. Cold 
consolation this for those who are groaning 
under present evil — sorrow, disappointment, 
sickness, agony, death ! A poor solution this 
of the question, How can these consist with 
the care of an all-wise and all-good God ? It 
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only exteTtds the difficulty; throws it back 
into the first moment of creation ; carries it 
up into heaven above ; thrusts it onward into 
the eternal future; infixes and rivets evil as 
an essential quality not only in all that is, but 
all that ever has been, and ever will be ! One 
shudders at the very touch of such a theory. 
The iron hand of necessity is cold as it is 
hard. It strikes a death-like chill into the 
heart ! And were it true, we must exclaim 
with Job, " Let the day perish wherein I was 
born, and the night in which it was said, There 
is a man-child conceived ! Why is light given 
to a man whose way is hid, and whom God 
hath hedged in ! " 

But no ! It is not so ! Evil is not some- 
thing inherent in the necessary imperfection of 
created things; it only springs contingently 
out of the very perfection of those things. For 
things are perfect, or rise in the scale of 
dignity and excellence, in proportion to their 
individuality ; in proportion, i. e. as they 
possess a principle of self-development towards 
the end for which they were made; of self- 
determination from within outwards towards 
the accomplishment of that end. The more 
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individualised is any creature — the more it is 
endowed with will, whether conscious or un- 
conscious — the higher does it stand in the scale 
of being. But just this very endowment which 
constitutes the excellence of a creature (and 
the degree of which constitutes its degree of 
excellence), contains within itself the possi- 
bility of misdevelopment, of misdirection, of 
deflexion from the end it has to work out for 
itself. The power of misgrowth is included in 
the very power of growth. The danger of 
malformation is involved in the formative 
force.* And the more energetic (i.e. the 
more perfect) that force, the higher is the 
contingency of its aberration. The less of life 
in anything, the more mechanical (and so 
regular) is its course ; the fuller its vivacity, 
the greater the peril of its bolting from that 
course. There is, indeed, an evil in defect 
of will or motive power, for then the end of 
existence is not reached ; plants, animals, 
minds fail, are deficient, come not to ma- 
turity. But there is a greater evil in excess 

° See J. H. Fichte, Speculative Theologie, 587. " All 
notion of good " (said Coleridge once to me) " implies 
the possibility of its correlative evil." 
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of will or motive power; for then the end is 
departed from, the life disports itself in abnor- 
mal action. And thus, not from any primitive 
imperfection, but from the primitive 'perfection 
of each product of God's hand (and in a degree 
proportionate to the scale of that perfection), 
results its liability to evil. The source of 
health and sickness, ease and disease, normal 
and abnormal action, is one and the same; 
and misdevelopment is a variable contingent 
of every step and stage of self-development. 
Of all organic nature it is true that " God 
made it upright, but it seeks out for itself 
many inventions." 

But then, it will be objected, whence comes 
this seeking out of many inventions? why is 
thus the very perfectness of a creature preg- 
nant with imperfection ? And the only answer 
is, that which St. Paul goes on to supply. 
"The creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, indeed" (of its own original 
choice), "but by reason of Him who hath 
subjected the same." It is through Divine 
appointment that this subjection is allowed. 
Evil is not primitive in the first germ of 
things, yet neither is it intrusive into God's 
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works, but it developes itself according to His 
wisdom, in furtherance, not frustration of His 
ultimate purpose. It lies not, as it were, in 
the primitive rocks, nor will it be found in the 
final outcome, but its place is the intermediate 
strata. It is evolved in the process of tran- 
sition from a lower state of things to a higher. 
And therefore, the All-wise Creator, in willing 
absolutely this progression of His creatures 
from a lower state to a higher, wills subor- 
dinately (or permits) the method or path of 
transit through which alone, according to the 
constitution with which He has endowed those 
creatures, their destined perfection can be 
reached. Individuality is the distinctive mark 
and prerogative of organised being. This 
individuality consists in the power of self- 
development according to a normal type. This 
power, in proportion to its vitality, involves 
in its very nature the possibilities of deviation 
from that type. But then these possibilities 
have their limit of aberration, and subserve to 
the calling out those reactions of the vital 
energy which rectify the temporary evil into 
permanent good. As even the course of the 
planets has its perturbations, and its secular 
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periods of compensation, so, much more, have 
the organic forces their range of oscillation, 
and yet their subsidence into their place of 
rest. All the apparent evil in nature comes but 
from the play of the living forces of good in it, 
and works towards its ultimate perfectionment. 
(rod has subjected the creature to its inter-, 
mediate process of vanity, in order to its final 
deliverance into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

For this is the final thought which is to 
still our minds in view of the vast amount of 
apparent evil in the natural world. This evil 
is not destructive, but pregnant with ultimate 
good. For what says St. Paul ? " The crea- 
ture was made subject to vanity, by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope." 
Its very subjection to evil, observe, being 
mixed up with hope ; the very will of Grod 
that it should suffer being complicated with His 
will that this suffering should be looked at as 
something not permanent but to be removed 
in Grod' s good time, nay, containing within 
itself the seeds of that removal For, mark 
well that the very terms employed by the 
Apostle to express the sorrows of nature under 
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the evil superinduced upon it are terms which 
convey a presage and a promise that this evil 
is not unto death but life, " The whole crea- 
tion," he says, " groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together;" labours (i.e.) as in the throes of 
childbirth; is in pangs indeed, but looking 
forward to a speedy delivery from those pangs ; 
is in sorrow, but sustained under that sorrow 
by the hope that soon it shall be turned into 
joy that a man child is born into the world! 
And what an indication does this afford us of 
the nature of all this evil ; that it is the evil 
simply of transition, nay, of labouring into 
life ! What a prospect, therefore, of the end 
and termination of this evil — its subserviency 
to a higher and better state of things, its 
working out that new heavens and new earth 
wherein shall dwell all perfectness; wherein the 
things that are changeable shall be removed, 
that those things which cannot be changed may 
remain ; wherein " God shall wipe away all 
tears from all eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things 
shall have passed away ! " 

Such, then, is the Apostle's answer to the 
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question, Why this apparent evil in the world 
of nature ? An answer sufficient to calm our 
perturbation, if not to satisfy our curiosity, be- 
cause it resolves the various phenomena which 
shake our faith in the Fatherhood of God, into 
the wiser, deeper, holier will of Him who seeth 
the end in the beginning, and maketh all things 
work together for good. It does for us what 
the simple assertion of the loving parent does 
for the confiding child: it assures us simply 
yet sufficiently, "Such and such is according 
to my plans, for the working out of my ends, 
and therefore it is good!" 

But then, this existence of natural evil has 
also its moral reasons, in its bearing upon 
ourselves ; and can be vindicated, perhaps, 
more practically, by the moral good which it is 
fitted to produce in us, (rod's moral creatures. 

For if our present condition, as such, is one 
of probation, of opportunity for self-develop- 
ment towards our proper end, with all its- 
corresponding danger of self-depravation, see 
what a help rather than a hindrance, what an 
almost indispensable means to such self-deve- 
lopment, and check to such self-depravation, 
is the evil that is in the world. 
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For what a preservative does it afford front 
em ! Natural evil imposes on us the obligation, 
for instance, of labour, to neutralise this evil. 
Were there no briers and thorns, there would be 
no need that in the sweat of our face we should 
eat bread. Were there no ills to overcome, 
there would be no stimulus to toil. And 
every one knows the use of labour and toil as a 
preservative from the occasions, nay, the very 
possibility, of indulging all the wild desires of 
our nature. Satan has always work for idle 
hands to do. And in proportion, therefore, as 
we are forced to overcome idleness, are we 
rescued from a large class of the influences of 
Satan. How justly, with this conviction, may 
we welcome rather than shrink from the toils 
of life! Let the young who must submit 
themselves to the yoke of self-cultivation, the 
man of maturer years who must chain himself 
to wearisome business, the poor who must 
spend every moment of their day in exhausting 
toil, acknowledge and feel as a gift and grace 
of God that He is thus hedging them in from 
the infinite temptations of an idle, empty, 
aimless life. It is not our happiness only 
which is thus promoted (though happiness can 
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be found only in work), but our holiness also ; 
not simply our preservation from listlessness, 
languor, and satiety, but our preservation from 
that most perilous of all evils, a mind open to 
every malignant influence, at leisure for every 
allurement, the sport of every random gust, to 
be swept away by every wind, from every 
quarter, into its own destruction. there is 
a worth in the ties and the toils of rigid in- 
exorable obligation to work, which, though we 
often feel it as a curse to be deplored, is, never- 
theless, a blessing of inestimable price. The 
very tasks God sets us are for our good. They 
sharpen up the mind. " It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke from his youth !" 

But further, the natural evil which we are 
too ready to deplore works also as a remedy 
for si/a. Our sorrows are sanitary. And 
this, by the disgusts which it produces in us 
for the fleeting vanities of time and sense. 
Like dropping wormwood into the drunkard's 
cup, to make him loathe the liquor he has 
drunk too lovingly. Again, by the hv/miHar- 
tion to which it brings us down, subduing us 
to the deepest sense of weakness, insufficiency, 
helplessness. What would men be if they 

H 
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could do as they liked with things around 
them, and mould all nature to their service ? 
if they experienced not its power of resistance 
and of resiliency? What if there were no 
sickness to wear them down into the passive- 
ness of children? no death to paralyse their 
rampant will ? How would " pride compass 
them about as with a chain, violence cover 
them as a garment P How would they " set 
their mouth against the heavens, and their 
tongue walk through the earth ! " But sorrow 
subdues self-will; pain purifies from passion. 
"Sorrow," says Solomon, "is better than 
laughter, for by the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made better." 

Then again, the evil around us works yet fur- 
ther the salutary sense of dependence on a power 
beyond our own ; the feeling that we are in the 
midst of a vast encircling system of things not at 
our beck, regardless of our wishes* immovable 
by our efforts, to which we must yield or be 
worsted, must bend or be broken for ever I 
And the conviction thence resulting that there 
is a Grod — a Supreme One, high above our 
puny strength, mightier than each separate 
person, yea, than all persons put together; 
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the Arbiter of our fete, the Killer of the whole 
sphere of our being, €e in whose hand our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways." And 
then this very evil which thus subdues us into 
dependence on a Greater than ourselves, works 
further to the withdrawing us from sin, by the 
yea/mdngs it awakens towards this Higher One. 
When nothing satisfies us below, we are im- 
pelled to look above. When we are driven 
hither and thither by the scourge of evil, we 
are forced to fly for refuge to the bosom of the 
Grood One. When we are sighing, like the 
children of Israel, through our misery, we are 
urged to cry, like them, as well as sigh; to 
"cry to God by reason of our bondage, till 
our cry come up to Him and He hear our 
groaning.'' And thus a farther benefit, through 
the all-pervading grace of God, is wrought out 
from the very ills of life ; they drive us to 
Him who is revealed to us as the all-sufficient 
Saviour from evil. What is Christ's grand 
relation to us ? that of a Eedeemer, Liberator. 
And what induces us to turn to Him as a 
Liberator ? The bitter sense of being captives 
under evil — evil of such despotic power that 
we ourselves can never hope, of ourselves, to 
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break its galling chains. Who crowded to 
Jesus when He first appeared on earth ? u All 
such people that were taken" (seized, enslaved) 
u with divers diseases and torments." And to 
whom does He still utter His proclamations of 
compassion ? " Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest I" Blessed then are they who feel the 
burden of this present evil world ! who are 
weary of the hopeless conflict with the adverse 
powers of nature, and long and cry for rest, 
repose, redemption! if so their ear be made 
attentive to the voice of Jesus, their eye be 
made to fix itself upon the countenance of 
Jesus, their whole heart pressed and urged to 
hide itself from all its disappointments in that 
only resting-place for overburdened spirits, the 
bosom of Jesus ! This is the good of evil, this 
the priceless benefit of all that takes, in our 
consciousness, the form of imperfection and 
disorder, if it drive us home to Him who alone 
can bring us into harmony first with the will 
of God, and so with all the works and ways 
of God. €t Great peace have they who love 
thy law, and nothing shall offend them!" 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MORAL EVIL — ITS EXISTENCE. 

Men object against the Fatherhood of God 
the evil which is in the world. And this 
evil we cannot deny. We may not shut our 
eyes to it. We must not weave sophistries 
about it. There it is; pervading all things, 
saddening all minds ! Natural evil around 
us; moral evil within us. 

But Natural evil, we have seen, forms no 
valid objection to the Fatherhood of God, be- 
cause it is not primitive, in the germs of things, 
but superinduced in their development; nay, 
superinduced by God's permission for a gra- 
cious end; and therefore to be entirely cast 
out again when that end shall have been accom- 
plished by it. Such seems the Scripture solu- 
tion of the problem of Natural evil, or Sorrow. 
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What now does it tell us concerning the 
other branch of the question, that about Moral 
evil 9 or Sin ? 

The objection here is this. You speak of the 
Fatherhood of God. You assert that an all- 
wise, all-powerful, all-good Being not only 
made all men, but continues to this moment 
to care for, superintend, exercise a fatherly 
guardianship over, all men, as His children. 
And yet, what do we see in all men ? Do they 
recognise this care? Do they live as under 
this superintendence ? Do they rejoice in this 
fatherly love? Are they monuments of this 
goodness ? The Father, whom you assert to be 
incessantly exercising His guardianship, is holy, 
just, and good. The children, whom you assert 
to be under that guardianship, are unholy, un- 
just, bad. Whence this discrepancy ? How are 
the two things to be reconciled? Whence 
comes this disorder in God's family? Why is 
it borne with when there ? Why does it mcvm~ 
tain itself so obstinately against all the reme- 
dies devised for it ? The existence of sin ; the 
toleration of sin ; the mveteracy of sin ; these 
sue facts which shake our faith in that asserted 
Fatherhood of God. 
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Let us consider, first, the existence of sin : 
whence comes this moral disorder into the 
family of God ? To this question the answer 
is twofold. It comes not from God. It comes 
from man. 

Sin comes not from God. The moral dis- 
order which so startles us is not to be charged 
upon our heavenly Father. Sinners, indeed, 
have always been ready enough to do this. 
They try to throw off the burden which weighs 
upon their conscience by casting it on "their 
Maker, or their making, or their fate." They 
try to silence the accusations of others, and to 
stifle the reproaches of their own minds, by 
pleading, " How could I help it ? My circum- 
stances have been so untoward, my temptations 
so irresistible, the pressure of external necessity 
so strong, that no one could have stood against 
it." And then, "this outward pressure " (they 
argue further), " has been helped, rather than 
counteracted, by my inward nature. The very 
will to resist temptation has been undermined 
in me. The power to do it has been withheld 
from me. I am a creature naturally corrupt, 
naturally feeble; and how then, can I set my- 
self against the current of temptation, struggle 
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effectually against the dark, strong stream of 
sin ? Why has God permitted this impotency ? 
How does this triumph of moral evil over me 
consist with the conception of His wise and 
gracious care of me ? Where is the Fatherhood 
of God here?" 

To all which questions the Scripture gives 
two answers, which are but the audible echo of 
the deep, though often feeble, whisper in every 
man's own soul ; answers which repel with clear- 
ness and decision the very thought that God is 
in any sense the Author of this moral disorder 
in us, either by active origination or by passive 
negligence. 

For what writes St. James as to the origina- 
tion of sin ? " Let no man say, when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God : for God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man; but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed: then, 
when lust hath conceived it bringeth forth sin, 
and sin, when it is finished" (or come to matu- 
rity), " bringeth forth death." There you see the 
point authoritatively ruled — overruled against 
the suspicions, complaints, excuses, to which 
we are so prone. Whatever be the origin of 
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sin, that origin is not in God. "Only good 
gifts, perfect gifts, come down from God, who 
is the Father of lights" (the source of all 
blessedness), w with whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning." Whatever is bad, there- 
fore, has its origin in man itself, " in his own 
lust" (or propensities) "which bringeth forth 
sin." And who does not feel this to be true ? 
Who can for any time keep up within him- 
self any denial that this is true ? We know 
that we are the originators of our own acts. 
We know that we must put to our own account 
the thoughts, dispositions, and desires which 
give birth to those acts. All our vexation with 
ourselves — our self-reproach — our shame — our 
confusion, proclaim this consciousness aloud. 
Bemorse is the implicit confession of guilt. 

But now as to the other point. If God does 
not by active origination set us a-sinning, does 
He not by passive negligence give us over to 
sinning ? Does He not let circumstances gather 
round us with such force and frequency as to 
be too strong for us, and so abandon us to our 
fete ? No ! most assuredly no I For what says 
St. Paul to the Corinthians ? " There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is common 
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to man" (proportionate to his nature, com- 
mensurate with his powers*) ; €t and God more- 
over is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able" (beyond your 
strength), "but will, with every temptation, 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear up under it;" i. e. to maintain your 
fidelity notwithstanding it. Can anything be 
plainer than this ? more distinctly assuring us 
that whatever our sense of moral impotency, 
still the strain permitted to be brought to bear 
on us is never out of proportion to the power 
either in our possession or within our reach? 
And can anything be more in accordance with 
our own consciousness than this ? If you 
investigate past workings of sin, do you not find 
always a point in its encroachment upon you 
at which you might have stood firm? where 
you might have barred it out ? from which it 
would have shrunk back thwarted and dis- 
comfited ? Just for this reason, were there no 
other : that all the movements, the most inti- 
mate and rapid, of the mind, take place in 
time, are gradual in their course ; and, there- 
fore, whatever the seemingly overwhelming 

* Cbrysostom ; <rvpptr£os : the opposite to {fang o Swdo-Qt, 
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force of their charging step, include in their 
advance a moment, before they are full-formed, 
and set a-going headlong, at which the better 
will can meet, and break, and turn and scatter 
them. All our desires go forth towards certain 
objects of desire ; these objects are first pre- 
sented to the imagination before they arouse 
the feelings ; and those very feelings, even 
when aroused, require time to gather their 
whole strength. Temptations, therefore, taken 
in time, cannot get within the range of us. 
Only watch well their earliest movements; 
keep them at arm's length ; let them not come 
within your fence ; and, notwithstanding all 
your feebleness, you are master of the position. 
Sin, then, we see, does not come from God. 
Scripture asserts this ; reason assents to this ; 
conscience confirms this. No ; it comes from 
mem himself In which assertion we speak, 
of course, of acts of sin, not of temptations to 
sin. Temptations to sin come (we are all 
aware) from the circumstances in which we are 
placed, the persons with whom we are brought 
in contact, the influences which flow in upon 
us from the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
But then the question is, How do these tempta- 
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tions prevail over us? Whence comes our 
closing with them? For to say that this 
comes from man himself is but to provoke the 
objection in another form : " How could a 
(rod of holiness and love, a Father of His 
children, make man capable of thus con- ^ 
ceiving, and giving birth to, sin ?" " You tell 
me" (the objector will urge) "that the origi- 
nation of sin lies not in the force of circum- 
stances, not in the influence of persons, not in 
the will of (rod, but absolutely in myself. 
But then, how can this very fact, of my nature 
containing in itself so perilous an element, 
being capable of such aberration, such self- 
depravation — how can this consist with Grod's 
paternal love ? Why has He made me thus ?" 

** He made you thus," we must reply, tf be- 
cause He destined you to be the most distin- 
guished creature on earth, and to be fitted in 
due time for an inhabitant of heaven. For the 
first end He endued you with moral freedom ; 
for the second, He subjects you to moral pro- 
bation. Can any purposes be more gracious 
than these ? any more lofty ? any more de- 
monstrative of Fatherly love and wisdom? 

For consider what it is to be the most 
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distinguished creature upon earth — what this 
prerogative, of necessity, involves — on what a 
perilous pinnacle it places you. It is to have 
the individuality which distinguishes all or- 
ganic being exalted into that measure of 
independence, self-determination, and con- 
scious will which constitutes 'personality; which 
makes us spirit as distinguished from flesh, 
human as distinguished from animal, and 
partakers in kind, though not in degree, of 
the Divine nature. We have seen in a former 
chapter that the scale of being rises from 
indistinction to individuality, or self-deter- 
mination from within outwards ; and that, in 
proportion to the degree of individuality with 
which any creature is endowed, the range of 
this self-determination is widened, the variety 
of the ways in which it may act is multiplied, 
and consequently the possibility of its acting 
in a direction divergent from its appointed 
orbit, aberrant from the end of its being, is 
increased. To be raised, then, to the highest 
pitch of such individuality, to the dignity of a 
personal, self-conscious individual, or spirit, 
involves in it the proportionate potentiality of 
swerving from the course laid down for us. 
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Liberty contains in its very nature the pos- 
sibility of licentiousness ; will of wilfulness ; 
the power of self-formation the peril of mal- 
formation. The prerogative of man is that 
he is spirit; destined to develop his spiritual 
nature into ever - progressive approximation 
towards the Divine Model, in the image of 
which he was made. And this development 
must be self-development — must be man's own 
work — his conscious work — his freely chosen 
work — his work accomplished by the free em- 
ployment of the powers with which his Creator 
has endowed him for this very purpose. All 
other ends must be consciously and sponta- 
neously made by him subordinate to this. All 
other things must be used by him as means to 
this. His bodily nature, his external circum- 
stances, his social opportunities, all must be 
reduced into the service of this. Else were he 
no subject for praise or blame. Else could 
there be predicated of him no worth or worth- 
lessness. So only can he realise what con- 
stitutes his distinctive virtue, so only enjoy 
what flows from this virtue — the oil which 
is distilled from its very growth — his distinc- 
tive happiness. But such self-development, 
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from its very freedom, and according to the 
measure of its freedom, must be liable at every 
step of its course to deflection from that course ; 
and such deflection must be a voluntary de- 
flection ; it is a curvature of the will, and as 
such brings with it the consciousness of self- 
contradiction, i. e. sin — the sense therewith 
of guilt — and as the consequence thereof, self- 
condemnation, and self-punishment. 

But then, portentous as is this peril, you 
cannot be Tnen — you cannot be spiritual as 
contradistinguished from merely physical or 
animal beings — without it. Wide as the 
sphere of your potentiality for good, so wide 
must be the sphere of your potentiality for evil. 
You cannot have moral freedom — i. e. the power 
of thinking, comparing, judging, choosing, 
and acting with reference to a law of right — 
without the corresponding danger of mis- 
taking, neglecting, disobeying that law of 
right. You cannot have the selfhood out of 
which grows all moral dignity and excellence, 
without the peril of its degeneration into that 
selfishness which is the germ of all moral 
baseness and sin. Not even the Divine Omni- 
potence can make a square circle. Not God 
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Himself can give you the privileges of one sort 
of nature together with the securities of another 
sort of nature. You cannot have the immu- 
nities of a thing along with the responsibilities 
of a 'person. You might, indeed, have been 
a stone, and so not exposed to any divergency 
from physical law. You might have been a 
brute, and so not conscious of any divergency 
from organic law, and of any participation of 
your own will in such divergency. But you 
cannot be a man, with a human consciousness, 
a human spontaneity, and a human will, without 
feeling yourself subject to moral law, and reckon- 
ing against yourself all your divergency from this 
law as moral unworthiness and moral guilt : — 

" God else must change 
Tour nature, and revoke the high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Your freedom." 

But this alternative of possible aberration is 
involved not only in the moral freedom by 
which God constitutes you the most distin- 
guished creature upon earth, but in the moral 
probation by which He designs to fit you for 
an inhabitant of heaven. For, in order to be 
fitted for inhabitants of heaven, it is indis- 
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pensable that we should be previously exercised 
in all that goes to the formation of the cAa- 
racter suitable for heaven. This is but the bud 
of being, and it is only by a process of moral 
culture that we can grow into trees of right- 
eousness. This is but the infancy of our souls, 
and it is only by a course of moral discipline 
that they can be formed up into spiritual 
manhood. And formation involves the pos- 
sibility of malformation. The potentiality of 
growth involves the potentiality of misgrowth ; 
of growing out — of growing awry. Take the 
case of the first man as the exemplar in this 
matter of all men. Adam was not simply 
endued with a certain law of being, like the 
plants whose seed was in themselves after their 
kind ; he was not simply vouchsafed a certain 
blessing on this law of being, like the animals 
when God said to them, "Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth :" but Adam 
had moreover revealed to him the law of his 
being — was required to take cognizance of the 
law of his being — was subjected to a test of 
voluntary self-submission to the law of his 
being — was (in a word) put on his probation 
by Grod. " Of every tree in the garden thou 

I 
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tnayest freely eat, save one" And this pro- 
hibition of one — this limitation of Adam's 
self-determination though but in one direction* 
presented before him a law to be reverenced, 
a choice to be made, duty to be fulfilled, dis- 
obedience to be watched against, danger to be 
feared, and so a course of perpetual self- 
restraint (i.e. of self-limitation of his will), 
in order to perform that duty, to repress that 
disobedience, to escape that danger. And how 
could this probation have taken place, how 
could these acts of self-restraint have been put 
forth, without a corresponding power and pos- 
sibility in Adam not to perform that duty, not 
to repress that disobedience, not to avoid that 
danger? Can you teach your child to walk 
without putting him in peril of falling ? Can 
you give him a command without peril of 
provoking him to disobey that command? 
Can you say to him " Do this," or " Don't 
do that," without implying in your very form 
of speech the power and the possibility in him 
of not doing this, of choosing to do that ? The 
very indication of the alternative is calculated 
to draw his attention to that alternative. The 
tentative curiosity of our nature is aroused* 
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He will be inclined to try what is left open to 
him, to use the liberty which it is assumed 
that he possesses. And yet, without this 
teaching him to walk, what would become of 
his physical energies? Without these com- 
mands and prohibitions, what exercise would 
there be for his moral energies ? How could 
he ever become an erect man, as distinguished 
from a grovelling beast, in the one case ? How 
could he ever become a self-determining man, 
as distinguished from an idiot, in the other 
case ? No living individualities can reach 
their proper development, neither plants, nor 
animals, nor men, without going through a 
series of risks to that development. And 
neither, therefore, can our spirit reach the 
high development for which it is destined, for 
which God made us when He made us in 
His own image, without going through a series 
of risks to that development; i.e. without 
being exposed to temptation, and so, if we 
prove unfaithful to our destiny, to aberration 
and to sin. 

would that we ever kept this destiny in 
view, of moral self-devdopmmt, in every 
temptation that comes upon us I Then should 
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we more faithfully and more manfully triumph 
over such temptation! Would that we felt 
more promptly at every impulse to trans- 
gression, " Here is an occasion for the 
strengthening myself, by trial, in that which is 
most godlike in me, — the power of discerning, 
of disowning, of driving from me all self-con- 
tradiction ; the power of throwing back from 
the surface of my mind, as from a polished 
mirror, the very breath of pollution ! Here is 
an opportunity for self-exertion, self-restraint, 
self-preservation, for all the gymnastic of the 
soul ! Here a call to cry out for His strength 
who made this soul, sustains this soul, keeps 
up an intimate communication with this soul, 
and can and will infuse into this soul His own 
sufficient Spirit to be the Life of my life ! 
Here is a crisis wherein all good angels are 
watching my procedure; wherein the great 
cloud of witnesses are bending down in sym- 
pathy to see what steps I take, what course I 
run, what fight I make against my spiritual 
adversaries ; wherein my Lord Himself looks 
down upon me from the height of His glory, 
even as He looked on Stephen in the midst of 
his sore trial; wherein my Father, my ever 
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tender, watchful, helpful Father is ready to 
commission forth to my support His holy in- 
spirations that I may think those things that 
be good, and His continual helps that I may 
bring the same to good effect I Then should 
we find the assaults of temptation, so far from 
weakening our faith in the Fatherhood of Grod, 
becoming the occasion rather of our realising by 
a full experience how prompt, how constant, 
how minute, how savingly efficient is that 
Fatherhood ! Then should we find how true 
it is that "He hath said, I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee : so that we may boldly 
cry, The Lord is my helper, and, I will not fear 
what man can do unto me!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

MORAL EVIL — ITS TOLERATION. 

It is no sufficient argument against truth that 
objections may be urged to it. There is no 
truth, and no fact, against which objections 
(and often very plausible objections), may not 
be urged. You cannot listen to the testimony 
of any two opposing sets of witnesses before a 
jury, without finding something in the state- 
ments of each side open to objection. You 
cannot investigate any scientific theory, without 
discovering that objections manifold may be 
raised against it. 

Conviction, therefore, in every matter, is the 
product of consideration. It is the being con- 
quered (as the very term imports) by the pre- 
ponderance of proof. And the weight of this 
proof is ascertainable, not by putting it into 
the scale, itself alone, but by comparing the 
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amount of counterweights which it balances 
and overbalances. Objections, therefore, are but 
the tests of truth : they lead us but the better to 
estimate its weight and worth. 

Now, the objections to the great truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, which are drawn from the 
presence of Moral Evil in the world, spring 
from the existence of this evil, the toleration of 
this evil, the inveteracy of this evil. And our 
business in this chapter is to consider the second 
of these — the Toleration of Sin. " Whatever " 
(it is urged) " be your theory as to the exist- 
ence of sin, from whatever cause it comes into 
the family of God, what say you of its continu- 
ance there ? its being borne with by a holy and 
just, as well as gracious Father, there? Be 
it so that it comes, not by Divine origination, 
but by human self-depravation, why is such 
self-depravation tolerated ? Why is it not effec- 
tually punished by a righteous Father ? For, 
not only do we see sin spread universally through 
God's family, we see it rampant, unchastised, 
triumphing over virtue, exulting in impunity. 
And how can this consist with the ever-wake- 
ful government of an ever-present Father? 
"Wherefore," (as the puzzled Job exclaims), 
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" do the wicked live, become old, yea are mighty 
in power? Their seed is established in their 
sight with them, and their offspring before their 
eyes ; their houses are safe from fear ; neither is 
the rod of God upon them 1" 

Now the first answer to this objection is, that 
God's toleration of sin is often only apparent, 
not real. Our notion of such toleration results 
from our ignorance of the complexity of (rod's 
dealings with men — the compass of those deal- 
ings — the depth of those dealings. 

From our ignorance of the complexity of 
God's dealings. For how little do we generally 
know of all the manifold involutions of those 
events on which we ground our outcry against 
God's toleration of sin! Some startling in- 
stances of manifest injustice, of the wicked at 
ease and triumphing, of the righteous dis- 
tressed and trampled on, strike our minds, and 
we leap to the conclusion that there is no 
guardianship, no retributive justice exercised 
by God over man. Yet, take any one of the 
most flagrant instances of this kind, and ask 
yourself calmly what know you of all the com- 
plex facts of that particular case ? all which 
have preceded it, all that are concomitant with 
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it, all that are connected in necessary con- 
sequence with it ? And how can you venture 
to pronounce, from the little you do know of a 
given occurrence — looking as it were at one 
point only in the large circumference of things ; 
fixing your gaze on one particular alone which 
starts up from the bosom of the cluster of 
subjacent particulars that make up the whole 
of that occurrence; — how can you venture to 
judge, from this limited induction, what is 
Grod's feeling concerning that occurrence, His 
way of dealing with that occurrence ? Just in 
proportion as we have facts unfolded to us in 
their full concatenation do we find God's 
justice with respect to His treatment of the 
actors in them come out more clearly, till even 
the most suspicious mind is compelled to give 
up all complaint against that justice. What 
can be a more instructive illustration of this, 
than that most startling instance of apparently 
triumphant wickedness which the world has 
ever seen, the victory of the malignant Pha- 
risees over the innocent Jesus ? If we looked 
at this fact only by itself, with no more know- 
ledge of its results than we have of most other 
1 seeming triumphs of sin over holiness, what 
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could we say to it ? But there is opened to 
us, in this notable case, a full and compre- 
hensive view of these results ; and such a view 
makes manifest to us that, so far from any 
triumph having been permitted of vice over 
virtue, the triumph has been all the other way. 
€t They made a pit, indeed, and digged it ; but 
they fell into the ditch which they themselves 
had made ; their mischief returned upon their 
own head, and their violent dealing on their 
own pate!" And this supplies a palmary 
instance by which to judge of every other fact, 
great or small, public or private, that seems to 
our limited apprehension to be left untouched 
and unrequited. We gather from it the gene- 
ral law of (rod's procedure with iniquity, that 
" though a sinner do evil a hundred times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet surely it shall not 
be well with the wicked." 

And this, moreover, because the apparent 
contradictions of this law result from our 
ignorance of the compass of the method by 
which God works in His dealings with men* 
This method comprises in its ample sweep 
innumerable purposes and ends. It employs 
in its comprehensive march particular evils as 
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means to general good. It makes use of the 
Assyrian as the rod of God's anger, and the 
staff in his hand as the instrument of God's 
indignation ; howbeit the man meaneth not so, 
neither doth his heart think so, but it is in his 
heart to destroy and to cut off. And thus, 
when sin seems tolerated it is only subjugated 
to an overruling righteousness ; it is but yoked 
as a slave to the chariot of the Most High ; 
its neck is bent to serve the purposes of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will. God had a purpose in His seeming 
toleration of the enormous injustice perpetrated 
in the murder of Christ; a purpose which, 
beginning with the fall of man, stretches on- 
ward to the recovery of the whole world in the 
ages to come. And God has equally a pur- 
pose, in His seeming toleration of every petty 
act of injustice, by which the wicked triumph 
and the godly are trodden down. The appa- 
rently promiscuous distribution of prosperity 
and adversity is a result not of negligence as 
to minute particulars, but of care in the adjust- 
ment of those minute particulars towards the 
completeness of the whole of which they form 
a part. Only in reference, therefore, to that 
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whole can we understand them. And as that 
whole is far too comprehensive for our limited 
ken, the particulars must rest to us, in their un- 
discovered bearing, unintelligible. But then, 
this is no more than what occurs in every 
estimate that we can form of the procedure 
of minds more comprehensive than our own. 
This is what renders all administration, human 
as well as divines, a matter for confidence where 
insight fails. Do we give this confidence to 
statesmen from our general conviction of £heir 
honesty and ability, and credit them, in innu- 
merable cases, with sufficient reasons of state 
for what appears inexplicable to ourselves, and 
shall we refuse this confidence to Him who is 
all wise and good, and concerning whose pro- 
cedures, from the vastness of His jurisdiction, 
it must result that "clouds and darkness be 
round about Him, though righteousness and 
justice are the habitation of His throne?" 

But this is not all. What seems to us 
toleration on the part of God, of sin, cannot 
but put on this appearance to our superficial 
gaze, from our ignorance of the depth of His 
dealings with men ; from His methods of pro- 
cedure reaching down, far below our surface 
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observation, into the profoundest workings of 
the human heart. Take again that most start- 
ling of all unrighteous deeds, the murder of 
Christ, and look at one only of those seem- 
ingly triumphant enemies of Jesus; you will 
•learn thence, as from a specimen of God's 
ways, how the righteous Judge can avenge His 
insulted Majesty whikm the man, when without 
him all seems prospering. Look at Judas, 
at one stage of the events to which he so 
basely contributed; who so successful as he? 
Whether it were covetousness, whether it were 
envy, whether it were disappointed ambition, 
or whether it were all together, that impelled 
him to betray his Master, see how his machina- 
ations triumph. He gains his point without 
compromising himself. He gets other men, 
more implacable towards Jesus, to do for him 
his work. He has no need to raise his own 
hand against his Friend and Patron. His 
evil passions find ready ministers in other wills. 
Nay, he gets rewarded for letting them do what 
he durst not have attempted without them. 
And, all the while, (rod seems to stand by 
unconcerned ; God seems to suffer His Beloved 
One to fall helplessly into his cowardly snares ; 
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everything prospers; the deed is done; the 
traitor receives his pay, and he has only to 
march off and enjoy himself with it. But 
does he enjoy himself with it ? Is God stand- 
ing by unconcerned ? Nay, in the very moment 
of consummation of his crime the wrath of 
God smites him; not indeed outwardly, but 
inwardly; not in his plans, his purse, his 
position, but in his heart. A fire is lit up 
within himself; a vengeance begins to hiss 
from the folds of a now first-awakened con- 
science; he starts up in horror at himself; he 
runs to proclaim with his own mouth his injus- 
tice, and brand himself with ignominy : sc I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood !" and then, with his own hand does 
he execute upon himself God's justice, — "he 
went and hanged himself! " 

And let us be sure that this is no solitary 
case. It is but a specimen of God's way of 
dealing with the wicked in cases wherein His 
work, from its very depth, is least apparent to 
the human eye. Sooner or later the sinner, 
however triumphant to our superficial gaze, 
discovers for himself that justice never sleeps ; 
that vengeance can work far more effectually 
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within him than without him ; that in his soul 
spring up those dark and withering shapes 
which are no phantoms, no unreal shadows, 
but true ministers of God; and so, 

" Which way he flies is hell : himself is hell ; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour him, opens wide ! M 

But to the objection against God's govern- 
ment drawn from the toleration of sin, there is 
a second answer ; this, namely, that such tole- 
ration is often temporary only, not permanent. 
When we think of God's fatherly care and rule 
over all things, we must not be so foolish as to 
measure the range of that care and rule, the 
extent of time and space through which it 
unfolds itself, by the petty scale of our limited 
minds. It is with the moral rule of the world 
even as with its physical sustentation. " God 
worketh hitherto ;" He is always carrying on, 
without break or pause, His continuous inter- 
position. And to doubt this continuous inter- 
position because we do not see at every moment 
justice overtaking sin, would be as foolish as to 
accuse the Government of our country of unjust 
toleration of crime because it does not permit 
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Lynch law, or does not of itself strike down 
every transgressor at the very moment and in 
the very act of his delinquency. Whereas, 
upon the contrary, the excellence of every 
civilized government lies in its not being hasty, 
and yet sure — its not crushing the offender on 
the spot, and yet weaviog around him those 
toils of deliberate justice which slowly but 
certainly close him up to his ultimate doom. 
And so God governs the world. The summary 
inflictions of His justice which we sometimes 
read of in the Scriptures, are not the rule but 
the exception. They teach us, not that we 
are to suppose God's justice sleeping when- 
soever they do not occur, but that the same 
righteous hand thus sometimes suddenly put 
forth is not the less active, though less hasty, 
in every other case. Did He who punished 
Korah on the spot, less punish the vast mass 
of other Israelitish sinners through the long 
course of privations, war, confusion, and cap- 
tivity, to which, from generation to generation, 
He subjected them ? And taking again as our 
guide that instance of triumphant crime ex- 
hibited in the murder of our blessed Lord, 
could God have manifested His vengeance 
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against it more effectually by swallowing up 
that guilty city in the earthquake which rent 
the veil of the Temple (a blow which, once 
given, soon would be forgotten), than He has 
done by the awful series of continually in- 
creasing horrors which afterwards came on the 
devoted city, and, by scattering its inhabitants, 
an astonishment, a proverb, a by-word, and a 
hissing, and perpetual desolations among all 
nations over the face of the earth? Could 
there have been, I ask, displayed so much of 
G-od's retributive justice by one sudden, mo- 
mentary, final sweep of its eagle talons on the 
guilty prey, as is now up to this moment 
displayed by His scattering through every 
country, from generation to generation, an 
outcast, homeless people, to cry so audibly in 
every language and in every clime, "His 
blood is on us and on our children?" 

And equally does this great law of con- 
tinuous retribution hold in all meaner in- 
stances of wickedness, however for a time 
triumphant. Testimonies of this are con- 
stantly turning up, unsought. ' ' I can trace," 
says the author of a remarkable book (the 
Biography of an Atheist), " how my re- 
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bellions against Grod, in three main distinctive 
particulars, were tracked and dogged with all 
the sureness, if slowness, of the bloodhound, 
through twenty successive years, by just the 
hind of vengeance, just the appropriate un- 
foldings of righteous punishment, which to 
those three main particulars of sin respectively 
were due." And who can look back on the 
course of life and not be able — be obliged — 
to acknowledge, with amazed and startled awe, 
how past sins have worked in him to bring 
forth fruit unto death — how all that is painful 
in his present condition, and humiliating in 
his present state of mind and heart, is but the 
up-growth of sins, negligences, and ignorances 
long past sown, all proving to demonstration 
that there is not a moment's pause in (rod's 
unwearied justice ; that " the wicked worketh 
a deceitful work" (one that turns out very 
contrary to his first experiences); and that 
" he who pursueth evil pursueth it to his own 
death !" The time may be longer or shorter; 
the way may be plainer or less traceable ; but 
the slowhound of Divine vengeance is never at 
fault — never loses the scent — is never out of 
breath — can never be altogether distanced. 
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" Evil shall hunt the wicked man to overthrow 
him!" 

And yet there are cases different from these ; 
cases of quite another kind ; cases in which the 
toleration of sin must be explained, the objec- 
tions drawn from it may be answered, not by 
reference merely to the comprehensiveness, 
and to the continuity of the Divine justice, 
but to the forbearance — the amazing forbear- 
ance — of the Divine Mercy. Justice never 
sleeps indeed, but then it waits to be gracious ! 
It is never indifferent, but then it is never 
vindictive. And when the needful triumph 
over sin can best be gained, not by the ruin 
but the recovery of the sinner, and iniquity 
can best be punished by being destroyed, then 
do you find the seeming toleration, delay, im- 
punity which make men doubt God's fatherly 
discipline, just the most striking, the most 
glorious proof of the existence of that dis- 
cipline. For this demonstrates to you that 
such toleration is not merely not inconsistent 
with God's guardianship of man, but is actually 
the working and the consequence of that guard- 
ianship. God's bearing with sin is, then, 
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forbearance — His toleration of sinners is a 
wise, and just, and merciful toleration, for it 
is in order to the triumphing over sin, by its 
eradication from their hearts. 

Mark this point particularly. For it teaches 
us how easily our notions of justice may be 
vitiated by the passions of our earthly nature, 
and how much too disposed we are to expect 
the Father of all to act, not according to the 
dictates of a calm reluctant retribution, but 
according to the impulses of a hasty, over- 
boiling vengeance. Why do men cry, when 
wickedness seems triumphant for a time, 
te Where is the Judge of all the earth ? " but 
because their untempered indignation rages 
against the transgressor, and they would fain, 
without any further consideration, see him 
smitten to the dust? And why does Grod 
mot please us in such moods, and His rule seem 
to us slack, and His discipline feeble, but just 
because He is acting on a principle not of wild 
impetuous vengeance, but of justice tempered 
with mercy, long-suffering, patient, reluctant 
to strike; giving time for repentance, and 
crying to the worst offenders, "Why will ye 
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die ? For I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth, saith the Lord : therefore turn 
yourselves and live ye ! " 

Take the case of Pharaoh. Who that re- 
gards his arrogant rebellion against God's will, 
his cruel injustice towards God's people, is not 
ready to clamour for his immediate doom, and 
to join with the murmurs of Moses when that 
doom seems delayed, " Since I came to Pha- 
raoh to speak in thy name he hath done evil 
to thy people, neither hast thou delivered thy 
people at all!" Yet what says the word of 
God about this toleration of that wicked one ? 
What is the reason it gives for this delay ? Is 
it negligence ? is it indifference ? is it injus- 
tice? Nay, but it is mercy; it is fatherly 
care : a mercy and a care unwearied towards 
the guilty as well as the innocent, the oppressor 
as well as the oppressed. "God," says St. 
Paul, " endured with much long-suffering the 
vessel of wrath, though fitted " (only but too 
ripe) " for destruction." And herein we have 
but an instance of the general procedure of the 
Father of all. " His goodness and forbear- 
ance and long-suffering leadeth to" (has for 
its object to win over to) " repentance." 
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Take, again, that worst of all instances of 
sin, which has. already furnished us with a 
pattern of (rod's dealings with transgressors — 
take the rejection, condemnation, crucifixion 
by the Jews, of Him who came to bless them 
and the world. What if mam?% zeal for justice 
had inflamed the bosom of (rod ; if the guilty 
city had been at once swallowed up, and set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire ? where, theo, would have been 
room for the Divine mercy amidst justice — 
the fatherly care to save, along with the 
fatherly discipline to punish ? Whence, then, 
would have come the 3000 souls converted 
from their sinfulness on the day of Pentecost ? 
the 5000 souls plucked as brands from the 
burning by the subsequent address of Peter; 
the "great company of priests" (some of them, 
no doubt, who had been active in stirring up 
the people against Jesus) who afterwards "be- 
came obedient to the faith ?" 

Take again the case of Saul the persecutor. 
You see that fiery spirit glutting its savage 
zeal with Stephen's blood; and you cry to 
(rod, " Why not stone the man, as he incited 
others to stone the blessed martyr?" You 
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see him next te breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter" against Christ's followers, haling 
men and women, and dragging them to prison 
and to death, and you ask, " Where is the Grod 
of the Christians ? Where His fatherly care of 
the family He has made His own ? Where His 
righteous interposition in their behalf ? " Where ? 
Why, at that very moment devising means for 
increasing the number of that family; for 
advancing the interests of that family; for 
making it spread through, and triumph over, 
the Grentile world. Where? Why at that 
very moment preparing to heap coals of fire 
upon that persecutor's head, by achieving over 
him the most noble revenge the world has ever 
seen — to arrest him in his journey — to bring 
him to the dust in prostrate humiliation — to 
throw him into a three-days' anguish, in which 
he neither ate nor drank — to turn him in his 
own mind, and to qualify him to turn others 
too, from darkness to light and from the power 
of Satan unto Grod ! " In me first," he tes- 
tifies himself, "Grod showed forth all Umg- 
suffering, for a pattern to them who should 
hereafter believe in Him to life everlasting." 
. And this, then, is the pattern which is to 
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satisfy us as to all God's seeming toleration of 
sin. This toleration is itself the fullest proof 
not of negligence but of watchful care — not of 
there being no fatherly discipline over us, 
but of there being the most gracious guardian- 
ship continually at work, that tongue can tell 
or mind conceive; not of sin being left to 
itself to triumph over God, but of its being 
borne with for a time in order to God's more 
signal and effectual triumph over sin. As it 
?ras in all these instances we have adduced, so 
is it in the universal government of the world. 
Delayed justice is beneficent justice. God spares 
the sinner that He may subdue him to His 
will. The coming of Christ to judgment is 
put off that He may in the meantime win the 
world to the repentance, righteousness, restora- 
tion, which rejoices against judgment. " Where 
is the promise of His coming ? " cried the im- 
patient zealot for vengeance in St. Peter's time ; 
"why does not the righteous Lord destroy at 
once the world of sinners now as He did the 
world of old ? " But what says the Apostle in 
reply? "The long-suffering of our Lord is 
salvation!" comes not from dull indifference, 
or unrighteous leniency, but from desire to 
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give to the most obstinate time and oppor- 
tunity for salvation. For " the Lord is not slack 
concerning His promise, as some count slackness, 
but is long-suffering to usward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance !'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MORAL EVIL — ITS INVETERACY. 

It is the prerogative of man to have that within 
him which collects, compares, considers, and 
corrects the forms of things without him. Real 
insight is not the seeing according to the first 
crude presentations of the senses, but it is the 
seeing with our eyes shut. That is, it is the 
mental elimination of truth, out of the grosser 
materials, embedded in which we find it in the 
world. And, therefore, our first conceptions of 
all objects are necessarily imperfect. The whole 
work of reason is to remove this imperfection ; 
to supply those considerations which clarify and 
rectify the notions formed from sense. 

And, of all subjects which require to have 
the first crude notions of them rectified and 
supplemented, that of Moral Evil, or Sin, is the 
most important. Viewed, as it presents itself, 
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at first sight, to our undisciplined perceptions, 
it unavoidably disturbs our faith in the Father- 
hood of God. We ask, with painful perturba- 
tion, whence came this moral disorder into 
Grod's family? Why is it borne with when 
there ? And why does it so obstinately main- 
tain itself against the remedies which the Father 
of that family has Himself devised for it ? 

Now, it is the last of these three questions 
which we have to treat in this chapter — the 
Inveteracy, namely, of Sin ; its obstinate per- 
sistency against all that has been done, is doing, 
to root it out. Grod's toleration of evil, we have 
seen, is only for a time. He has agencies at 
work which will ultimately triumph over it. 
But then, why are these agencies not more effi- 
cient ? Why, after centuries of operation, do 
they seem inoperative? How is it that reme- 
dies so profound, applied by a Hand so power- 
ful, are frustrated by the inveteracy of the dis- 
ease, against which they are directed? 

For this inveteracy we observe in the world 
at large. We assume that the Father of spirits 
never intended any tribe of men to remain in 
that humiliating state of undevelopment, in 
which so many are sunk. He has implanted 
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elements of civilization in the very energy of 
the mind itself, when pressed upon and stirred 
up by the strong necessities of life. Natural, 
physical, social stimulants, are in constant mo- 
tion, which all tend to rouse and raise the spirit 
into life. The law for the rescue of the world 
from moral darkness and confusion is precisely 
that of its original rescue from physical dark- 
ness and confusion, — "Let there be light!" 
Let the clouds of sin and sorrow, which brood 
over all things, be dispelled ; and some rays of 
goodness and gladness break in upon the earth. 
And such a law has been actually at work in 
every period of the world's existence. Points 
of light have been kindled at the call of Grod, 
like stars brought out in the heavens, to throw 
a gleam of illumination, now on this region, 
now on that. One race of men especially has 
been set up for ages as a morning star to cast 
its beams athwart the darkness of the nations, 
and while it shed some light to kindle hope of 
greater light to come. Nay, and that greater 
Light itself has been vouchsafed. He, who is 
emphatically "The Light of the world" — the 
central Sun, of whom all other luminaries are 
but faint reflections — has risen upon the earth; 
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"that whosoever believeth in Him might not 
walk in darkness, but have the light of life." 
And the universal diffusion of this Light has 
been long ago decreed, predicted, and com- 
menced. " I will give thee" (it was said) " for 
a Light to the Grentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the ends of the earth." And 
yet what, up to this moment, is the actual state 
of things ? Is it not still but too well charac- 
terised by the prophetic word, " Darkness co- 
vereth the earth, and gross darkness the people?" 
Compare the populations on whom there has 
streamed even the mere external light of truth 
and goodness, with the populations which are 
still in barbarism, and false religion, and sin, 
and misery. Eemember, that of 970 millions 
of souls upon the face of the earth, not 
270 millions know anything of even a nominal 
and corrupted Christianity; the remaining 
700 millions going on, from generation to 
generation, in darkness and the shadow of 
death. And then confess how natural the ob- 
jection, how unavoidable the cry, — " Whence 
this Inveteracy of Sin?" 

And wherein is the spirit relieved of its per- 
plexity, when we contract our view from the 
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world at large, to the narrower sphere of the 
Church of Christ ; the aggregate of the commu- 
nities who call themselves by the name of Him 
who is essentially Light ? Of those 270 millions 
who come under this denomination, how many 
are there who retain the Light which streamed 
from Him, pure, unmixed, unstained by the gro- 
tesque discolorations of human fancy ! Why, to 
not less than 200 millions of this population that 
Light comes refracted, broken, and dimmed, by 
fantasies as wild, by legends as false, by symbols 
as superstitious, as any that darken the majestic 
windows of some ancient cathedral, and fritter 
the pure light of heaven into the reflection of 
every colour and every form of man's imagina- 
tion. We call it Christianity ; but it is Christ- 
ianity di/mmed and stained : worse still, Christ- 
ianity painted and gilded by art and man's 
device. And when we look closer still to that 
small remnant on whom the Light of truth 
comes down in at least comparative purity, what 
must we .not bewail even here ? In how many 
does it penetrate through the surface into the 
ground of the heart? In how many does it 
warm and fructify the soul? In how many 
does the Light become life, and generate fruits 
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of righteousness to the glory and praise of God ? 
Let the state of the very first Christian churches, 
basking in the light of Apostolic truth, answer ! 
Let the state of the Eeformed churches, whose 
eyes have been unclosed to look up anew on 
that Apostolic truth, answer ! Let the state of 
any one congregation of Christian worshippers, 
— the most enlightened, the most reflective of 
the truth it has received — answer! Can we 
range anywhere over the widest circumference 
of the church, or drop down into the most fa- 
voured corners of the church, and not exclaim, 
in bitterness, perplexity, and shame, " Whence 
this Inveteracy of Sin ?" 

And what if we seek for refuge for our dis- 
appointed minds, by contracting still more our 
gaze, down to the individual soul ? — by endea- 
vouring to find the working of God's remedy 
for sin, if not in large communities, yet in the 
quiet, secret chambers of the hearts of His elect ? 
Who is there that is satisfied even here ? Who 
is there that does not continually find his faith 
in God's fatherly guardianship disturbed and 
loosened, if not altogether giving way? Let 
each one take himself as an instance! Let 
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each struggling Christian who groans under the 
existence of sin, who is perplexed with God's 
toleration of sin, say what he knows and feels of 
the Inveteracy of Sin in his own heart ! How 
many specific forms of this horrid disease, 
peculiar to yourself, have you been working 
against, perhaps for years, and yet you seem to 
make no progress ! HoV many foul outbreaks 
and blotches of corruption have you been ap- 
plying God's remedy to, day after day, and yet 
they still deform your character ! What a per- 
sistency of sin do you bemoan ! What a per- 
tinacity I How, if suppressed by one sort of 
treatment, it still dies not away, but only breaks 
out in some other direction and some other 
form ! How you are conscious that it is still 
in you, in your healthiest, happiest moments ! 
How it enfeebles, where it does not destroy; 
and cuts short your usefulness, when kept off 
from your life ! Alas ! it is most of all within 
ourselves that lie the reasons for our mistrust 
of God ! Most of all, from what we know of 
the failure of His great remedy on our own 
hearts, that we are forced to exclaim, amidst 
resolutions broken, desires disappointed, efforts 
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frustrated, prayers unanswered, and hope so 
deferred, as truly to make the heart sick: 
Whence this Inveteracy of Sin? 

Such are the objections which force them- 
selves upon our notice, when we contemplate 
the Inveteracy of Sin. How are they to be 
answered? How shall we maintain against 
them our conviction that God is working to 
put down sin? 

The first thing necessary for us to assure 
ourselves of, with reference to these objections, 
is that the appearances, on which they ground 
themselves, are not true. They are not true, 
to the extent to which our disappointed feelings 
are so ready to accept and urge them. Nothing 
is so exaggerative as an excited mind. It be- 
comes so filled and distended with certain per- 
ceptions, that it has no room for any modifying 
thoughts. Pain sees nothing else but the ob- 
ject which causes it. Disappointment rejects 
with disdain all mitigating suggestions. " Don't 
tell me this and that, when facts stare me in the 
face I Don't offer wordy explanations, when the 
question is about stern realities 1 Don't point 
to the glimmer of some faint farthing candle, 
and maintain that it is not midnight after all ! " 

L 
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So Elijah exaggerated when he was "very 
jealous for the Lord of Hosts," and exclaimed, 
" I, even I only, am left of all the worshippers 
of God." So Job was indignant when he re- 
torted on his friends, " Ye are all forgers of 
lies. Will ye speak wickedly for Grod, and 
talk deceitfully for Him?" And so cried un- 
truly the objectors in the days of Peter, when 
they exclaimed, " Where is the promise of His 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were." Had there 
been no coming of Christ already to do good, 
and to heal all that were oppressed with the 
devil ? Was there no coming of Christ in that 
very community in which they were making this 
outcry ? Were there none to whom Christ had 
redeemed His pledge, "I will not leave you 
comfortless; I will come unto you?" Were 
there none who, in holding fast Christ's pre- 
cepts, had experienced the fulfilment of Christ's 
promise: "He that keepeth my words I will 
love him, and my Father will love him ; and we 
will come unto him ?" And were not all these 
particular Comings not anticipations merely, but 
actual instalments of His general coming ? incre- 
ments of that transcendental function which has 
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still to be developed ? The temple of the Lord 
was not, indeed, yet built up over all the earth ; 
the new Jerusalem was not yet descended from 
heaven; but was there no temple, — no little 
chapel at the least, — set up in many a heart, 
into which Christ had come already, and wherein 
God's presence was manifested, and intercourse 
established between heaven and earth ? 

And so it is now, as it was then. It is not 
true now that God's remedy has wrought no 
change ; has weakened in no degree the disease 
of sin, either in the world at large, or in the 
Church of Christ, or in the individual soul. It 
is not true that He has wrought no deliverances 
in the earth, neither have His enemies fallen. 
When, indeed, we look at the phenomena as 
compared with God's purpose, then must we 
feel as if nothing had been done. But when 
we look at them as compared with what would 
have been the state of things without God's 
purpose, and God's incipient performance of 
that purpose, we are ashamed of our murmurs 
and misgivings. Look, for instance, at your 
own hearts. They are bad enough, it is true. 
But what would they have been at this moment, 
but for the working of the Bemedy which God 
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has provided for you ; aye, and has daily been 
administering to you? Look, again, at the 
Church of Christ. Has it not been, in all 
ages, even when most dimmed, as Light to the 
darkness round it ? And what would the whole 
world have been with no redemptive force at 
work in it, no system of education carried on, 
no element of salvation introduced into it, no 
Divine Spirit brooding over it to quicken it 
from chaos and night into a constantly-pro- 
gressing evolution of order, and light, and life ? 
One shudders at the very thought 1 One sees 
at once that, with the poison of sin unmedi- 
cated, the power of sin unchecked, the over- 
flowings of sin not stayed and thrown back, 
earth would long ago have become hell ; and 
the smoke of the bottomless pit would have 
spread over all things, like the smoke of a great 
furnace ; and the prince of darkness would have 
enthroned himself in triumph in the creation 
of God ! 

But, blessed be the Fatherhood of (rod, it is 
not so ! A work is going on which makes it 
impossible that it should be so! Not a mo- 
ment passes but some one stone is loosened in 
the strongholds of Satan — not a ray of light 
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falls on the surface of the earth, or is reflected 
from the hearts of God's people, but it di- 
minishes by so much the intensity of the dark- 
ness that still covers all things. And this 
because that Light is godlike, and so of godlike 
efficacy. It is the Spirit of Grod who is saying, 
at each emission of it, " Let there be light ! " 
And as surely, therefore, as in the first creation 
there sprang forth, though at intervals only, 
and by successive stages of development, all the 
wondrous works of Grod — the fruits of the 
earth, the infinite varieties of animal life, and, 
last not least, the image of Grod Himself in 
man — so certainly shall similar results, how- 
ever slowly, with whatever gradation of develop- 
ment, burst forth through the long days of 
(rod's new creation; from the first breathings 
of His Spirit, and the first utterances of His 
voice, and the first dawnings of His light upon 
the darkened world, till all the fruits of righte- 
ousness — of every form, and hue, and fragrance 
— and all the stirrings of spiritual life up to 
the full perfectionment of the image of Grod in 
man, be at last unfolded with such fulness, that 
Grod Himself shall look upon His work with 
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unmixed satisfaction, and shall behold it very 
good! 

But there is a second answer to all objections 
against the Fatherhood of Grod derived from the 
apparent inveteracy of sin. Not only is this 
inveteracy not true to the extent to which our 
excited imaginations represent it to us, but, so 
far as it does seem true, this seeming results 
entirely from our inability to comprehend the 
process of progression in any widely-extended 
and far-reaching work. What seem to us 
delays in such a work are really elements of 
progress. What seems to us retrogression is 
but the gathering up of strength for springing 
further forward. God has His own modes and 
His own time of accomplishing His purposes, 
such as far transcend our ken. Look at the 
innumerable windings, the strange returns upon 
itself, of some vast river, in its lengthened 
course. As you float prone on the bosom of the 
stream you seem often to be going backward ; 
a long reach brings you round to almost the 
same spot you had touched some time before; 
you not only seem to make no onward progress, 
but often to be making progress in just an 
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opposite direction from what you imagined to 
be the bearings of the current. And yet, if you 
can get upon some high vantage-ground whence 
you can trace the course which, when down in 
the midst of it, was so inexplicable, you see that 
with all these windings, these long reaches, 
these returns upon itself, that river has never 
for a single moment failed to be descending 
seawards! And just the higher you could 
mount, and the more comprehensive could be 
your survey, would you discover that from the 
height of its original source there has never 
been a single spot, nor a single moment, in 
which its waters have not been running down- 
ward — now indeed sluggishly, now rapidly; 
now with scarcely perceptible motion, now in 
loud rushing falls — yet still at each step 
running downward to the level of the Ocean 
which it seeks. And so is the current of God's 
ways in time continually descending towards 
the Ocean of God's eternity — always approxi- 
mating towards that final end for which He has 
set it flowing, its being diffused at last around 
the world. It seems not so to us, indeed, be- 
cause we are low down on the bosom of the 
stream; we are immersed in its currents; we 
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are carried, now in this direction, now in that, 
by its mysterious windings. But it is not the 
less so in fact. And in proportion as we mount 
upward on the wings of faith we see it to be 
so. The saints and the prophets of the Lord 
did see it to be so. The angels do see it to 
be so. God Himself, who only, of all beings, 
can take in the whole expanse of His own ways, 
sees it to be so, from first to last ; and He has 
told us what He sees. " One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day." " The vision is yet for an ap- 
pointed time, but at the end it shall speak, and 
not lie : though it tarry, wait for it ; because it 
will surely come, it will not tarry ! " 

And hence we derive a practical lesson from 
the very confusions which disturb our specu- 
lative view of God's ways. We learn to leave 
the vast universal process of Redemption in 
His hands, and to apply ourselves to the little 
particular details ,of this process which He has 
entrusted to our co-operation, in ourselves, or 
in the Church, or in the world. He gives out 
t>ur work piece-meal, without unrolling before 
us His general plan. He puts each of us into 
that compartment of "the Shield" in which 
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we are to delve and excavate, unthinking and 
unknowing of the well-devised division of la- 
bour amidst unity of purpose, by which this 
shield, through all conspiring, is to be ad- 
vanced, though by the slowest and smallest 
steps, till the entire course of His destined 
march be opened up. Or again, He assigns to 
each of us our position in the stream of His 
untraceable providence, in that position to do 
our little work. That stream is assuredly run- 
ning on— from the first moment of its springing 
from the heights of God's inscrutable purpose 
it has been running on — but here it meets 
with obstructions ; there it gets clogged up by 
what it sweeps along with it : here you must 
remove the sandbanks which choke its course ; 
there you must blast the rocks which bar its 
progress : each one of us has his work ; each 
one of us, by every stroke of that his work, is 
doing something towards farthering the current 
of God's redemptive process, that it may have 
free course and be glorified. Give to this work 
your days and nights, your labour and your 
prayers ; and therein you will find your peace 
as well as your purification. It is in work for 
the removal of evil that we best escape painful 
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doubts about the persistency of evil. The more 
we are doing to further the redemptive scheme 
of God, the less shall we have misgivings about 
that scheme. Take a lesson from the excavator. 
He has nothing to do with the whole plan and 
purpose of some extensive line of work : it may 
be far beyond his comprehension : but he takes 
his pickaxe and his shovel, and gives his hours, 
and days, and weeks to just the few or many 
cubic yards he is set to dig out. And in this 
way, though unconsciously yet effectually, is he 
contributing towards the accomplishment of 
that plan and purpose. So, let us work where 
God has set us, and we shall find at last that 
every stroke of our hand and every movement 
of our arms has gone to loosen the obstructions 
and to wheel away the obstacles to the corning 
of Christ ! Nay, we shall thus be enabled to 
exclaim, with a feeling just the reverse of what 
Doubt and Despondency suggest, "Where is 
there not some realisation of the promise of 
His Coming ; for all things do not continue as 
they were ? " 

But in our answer to the weighty objections 
to God's fatherly care, derived from the In- 
veteracy of Sin, we must not appeal only to 
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our Ignorance, we may also challenge our 
Knowledge, of God's ways. We need not rest 
our argument only on our inability to com- 
prehend the Processes of the All-Wise, but also 
on our ability to perceive that the Eedemptive 
work by which He is to deliver the world from 
sin must, from the very nature of that Deli- 
verance, be secret, gradual, and slow. 

For Sin, let us ever remember, is but a Mis- 
development, an Overgrowth, of Vital force. 
And therefore Deliverance from Sin can be ac- 
complished only by a Vital process : not a me- 
chanical or chemical, but a Vital process. But 
all vital processes, from the lowest to the 
highest, have their own specific laws of action ; 
and only according to those laws can they 
reach their end. In the soul of man, as in 
the seed of a plant — in the highest spiritual 
as well as the lowest vegetable forms — Life 
must work out its course by a process of inward 
Self-development, of gradual Growth, and of 
Maturity delayed in proportion to its dignity. 

This is what our blessed Lord teaches us so 
clearly and decisively in His parable concerning 
the development of the kingdom of God ; that 
is, the process whereby God's will shall gain 
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the victory over all opposing wills, and estab- 
lish itself supreme throughout the world. " So 
is the-kingdom of God as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle because 
the harvest is come" (Mark, iv. 26-30). 

For here the first idea suggested is, that 
spiritual life must be diffused throughout the 
world according to a process, proper to all life, of 
Inwa/rd Self-development. " So is the king- 
dom of God" — such is the principle of the 
establishment of the reign of good over evil, 
throughout the earth — "as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground, and should sleep 
and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up he knoweth not how. For 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself." 
Where you see at once that our Lord's object 
is to show how, independently of all the labour 
of the husbandman, and after his work is con-* 
eluded, the results of that work must be left to 
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develop themselves according to a process alto- 
gether beyond his control — inward, sponta- 
neous, self-acting, in the seed itself which he 
has sown ; a process which must go on accord- 
ing to its own laws while he is otherwise occu- 
pied ; which no anxiety of his can influence, no 
impatience' can hasten on. He, the husband- 
man, has indeed, at the outset, his work to do, 
to sow seed in the ground. But, then and 
thereafter, he must patiently give place to 
another work — that of the seed itself — which 
proceeds by a law of inward self-development, 
the manner of which he cannot understand, 
and the time of which he cannot accelerate. 

And so is it with the process of Spiritual 
Life, in the soul of man, in the Church of 
Christ, and in the world at large. For first, 
as to the ma/nner of this process, there is 
indeed a preliminary work to which every 
Christian, in his place and according to his 
powers, is imperatively called: the sowing, 
namely, the seed of eternal liio ; the striving 
in every way, up early and late taking rest, to 
introduce into his own heart and into the 
hearts of all men that new principle from Grod 
above which alone can regenerate the world. 
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And when men allow themselves to be dis- 
couraged by the evil in this world, and to 
doubt, and cavil, and censure God for its 
inveteracy, it would be well if they rather 
turned their censures inward on themselves, 
and asked their own conscience how far they 
themselves have become responsible for this 
inveteracy, by their indolence, their indiffer- 
ence, perhaps their antagonism even, to the 
work of casting in that seed of saving truth, by 
the up-growth of which alone this wilderness 
world can be transformed into a moral Eden — 
the garden of the Lord. For what if men 
had felt their responsibility, and had worked 
as the first sowers of this seed in every age did 
work ? what if they had been faithful to their 
high commission, as Abraham was faithful, as 
Moses was faithful, as the Prophets were faith- 
ful, as the Apostles were faithful, as the Son of 
God was faithful ? Then we might no longer 
have had even the shadow of pretence for the 
complaint of the Inveteracy of Sin ; we might 
be now, instead of sowing in tears, already 
reaping in joy ! Let no one complain of the 
sin that still defiles the earth, till he be con- 
scious before God that he has done, and is 
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doing, all that in him lies, by the devotion of 
his time, his talents, his influence, his pro- 
perty, to the farthering of every well-considered 
effort, whether economical, educational, or 
pastoral, for the eradication of that sin. Alas ! 
we make the desolation that shocks us ! We 
withhold the seed that would gladden us ! And 
then we turn round and exclaim, "How can 
there be a process of Deliverance, a Eedemptive 
energy at work ? Where is the Fatherhood of 
God?" 

But however, the point of the parable here 
to be insisted on is this; that after we our- 
selves have done our all — after man's work is 
accomplished, supposing his duty of sowing 
seed to have been fulfilled — still the manner 
in which that seed must be expected by us to 
work is one of Inward Self -development, secret, 
mysterious, spontaneous, beyond the sphere of 
our active influence, and admitting only our 
patient expectation. While men sleep and 
rise about their other avocations it goes on, 
unnoticed and unknown. " OfiUelf" it carries 
on its mysterious process. "We know not 
how" it swells and germinates, and works 
itself out into ultimate flower and fruit. Even 
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as the spirit of life in the seed of a plant, so is 
the Spirit of God in the soul of man — inward, 
secret, incomprehensible, self-developing. 

And as the manner of this spiritual process 
is thus mysterious, so equally is the time of it 
to be left to the silent secret laws by which all 
life unfolds itself. For this unfolding, though 
a work of the Spirit of God, is not therefore an 
arbitrary, lawless work. Even the Spirit of 
God works only according to the laws of God — 
the laws, i. e. which He has established in the 
constitution of the human mind and of human 
society. And impatience, on our part, about 
those laws not only will not accelerate, it will 
often retard, their operation. Like foolish 
children, who uncover and disturb the seed 
they have sown that they may see if it is 
growing, and thus by their ignorant impatience 
prevent its growth; so men, by agitating to 
anticipate the process of God's Spirit, hinder, 
if not entirely prevent, the very end they are 
so impatient about. As absolutely as we need 
Diligence in everything committed to our 
working, so absolutely do we need Patience 
with regard to everything reserved to God's 
working. As His ways are not as our ways, 
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neither are His times as our times. ' ' Be patient, 
brethren " (says St. James), ' ' unto the coming 
of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman waitetk 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the early 
and the latter rain. Be ye also patient; 
stablish your hearts!" 

And to this patience we are called, because, 
as spiritual life must have its process of inward 
Self-development, so also of gradual growth. 
For this is what our Lord intimates when He 
says, "The earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self, first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear? There is, you see, a 
gradation, a succession of stages, of spiritual 
growth, through which the seed of Divine life 
must take its course, in order to emerge from 
its mysterious inwardness into the view of 
human eyes. As gradually as the hidden life 
in the small round seed unfolds itself, first 
into the delicate stem, then into the spreading 
ear, and finally into the swelling ripened corn, 
so gradually does the life of the Spirit spread 
itself, and swell and ripen, in the heart and in 
the world. 

For, in the same way, it has to struggle up 
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through superincumbent earthliness. The seed 
of corn can rise into a blade only by making 
its way through the clods of earth in which it 
has been buried. And what clods there are 
of earthliness which hinder and retard the 
upspringing of the seed of the Divine life in 
the heart ! What a vast, compact, hard mass 
of sensuality, of worldliness, of selfishness in 
some shape or other, has been forming itself in 
us from the first day of our existence, and has 
received accretions from the corruption round 
us, every minute of every hour of our life ! 
And all this has to be struggled against — 
softened, loosened, broken through — by a few 
faint, feeble principles, alien to our fallen 
nature, dropped into the midst of it like a 
strange plant in an unkindly soil, and robbed, 
too, and defrauded of their proper nourish- 
ment by the antagonistic seeds of every class of 
evil which do their best to starve and choke 
them! What wonder if the stem of true 
religion uprears itself but tardily, slowly, 
feebly ? 

Nor can the process be otherwise in the 
world at large. Nay, it must be slower still. 
For the hearts in which the Divine seed is 
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quickened at all are few, compared with the 
multitude of the ungodly. And these few 
centres of vital action are far apart from each 
other. And they have to struggle with a super- 
incumbent mass, not only of personal but of 
domestic, family, parochial, national earth- 
liness. And what is the result? Alas I too 
like that in a sterile field where the seed has 
taken only in patches — here a slight speck of 
verdure, there some few scattered stalks up- 
rearing themselves — but dreary barrenness 
predominating and chilling the heart of the 
husbandman. In what church, in what con- 
gregation, in what household, in what family, 
are all manifestly alive unto God ?' And when, 
then, can we look that all families, all house- 
holds, all congregations, all churches, shall 
have become so? 

Besides, there is another cause why the 
development of spiritual life must be very 
gradual. It has to assimilate to itself sur- 
rounding food. It has not only obstacles to 
break through, but nourishment to appropriate, 
by an unavoidably long process. Let the seed 
have reared itself into a blade; how many 
days, and weeks, and months are required for 
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that blade to imbibe the surrounding elements 
of air, and moisture, and light, and heat, and 
to stand up tall and straight, and strong upon 
the earth ! And so is the delay to which the 
growth of godliness is subjected. The very 
elements from which it is to derive its nourish- 
ment, how scanty they are, how diluted, how im- 
pure, how capriciously supplied ! And then, the 
assimilation of them into the substance of the 
soul ; the transforming what we read and hear 
into the body of our thoughts, and feelings, and 
desires, and purposes, and acts, so as to make 
itself manifest in full-formed character, who- 
ever accomplishes this so rapidly as he ought ? 
who is not checked in this by untimely chills, 
and nipping blasts, and all the inclemencies of 
a cold unkindly world ? 

Nor is this . all. The comparison of our 
Lord reminds us further that the Divine life can 
be perfected only as it imbibes the rays of 
God's countenance, in all their fulness and 
their warmth. Suppose that you have grown 
up from the seed to the blade, and from the 
blade to the ear, what shall make you as the 
full corn in the ear, and ripen you into rich 
maturity ? You must have sun — much sun — 
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steady sun — sun penetrating and filling every 
particle with his rays. And what hindrances 
are there to this, both in the heart and in 
the world ! How seldom do we give our- 
selves to the full blaze of the Sun of Kighteous- 
ness ! How many a cloud, steaming up from 
the corruption of our hearts, and thickened and 
made impervious by the exhalations from the 
similar corruption of innumerable hearts around 
us, hides from us the face of God and defrauds 
us of His quickening warmth ! to watch 
specially against this cause of dull delay of our 
development ! All spiritual growth depends 
essentially on this. Our rate of growth will 
be determined by this. The one great pro- 
blem for the practical Christian is, How to 
keep himself full in the sunlight of God's 
countenance. It is only as we " behold the 
glory of the Lord" — the outshining of His 
favour — that we shall be ee changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, by the Spirit 
of the Lord." 

But once more. The process of spiritual 
life must be slow — the sin which it is to over- 
come must seem inveterate — because just in 
proportion to the dignity of life is its maturity 
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delayed. This is a law which you find per- 
vading all being, from the lowest to the 
highest. 

Look, for instance, at the vegetable world, 
from the hyssop on the wall to the cedar-tree 
in Lebanon, from the gourd which springs up 
in a night and withers in a night, to the majes- 
tic oak. Slowness of growth is invariably the 
mark of dignity of kind. 

And so in the animal world. From the 
hasty offspring of the mantled pool, the quickly- 
matured, and as quickly dying, day fly — on- 
wards, through the various tribes, to the stu- 
pendous elephant, animals reach their maturity 
by a course delayed according to their dignity. 

Nor does the law hold less in mental life. 
Just those faculties which are of least dignity 
come the soonest into play. The powers of 
Instinct are born with the infant in their ful- 
ness. Those of Sense soon show their perfected 
life. But the Understanding, which compares, 
arranges, classifies the notices of sense; the 
Judgment, which pronounces on them a deli- 
berate verdict; the Reason, which draws out 
from them all the manifold suggestions with 
which they are fraught; how slowly do these 
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come to their maturity ! — what a life-long work 
is their development ! 

And just so is it, therefore, with the Spiritual 
Life, whether unfolded in an individual or in a 
community. See the years it takes to thoroughly 
rationalise the mind. And shall we expect a 
more quick process in the spiritualising of a 
soul? See the generations it requires to get 
true views diffused through a community, whe- 
ther they be views in science, or in taste, or in 
morals, or in politics, or in social economy. 
How slowly prejudices are forced to relax their 
tenacious grasp ! How inveterately old customs 
resist the sap of reason ! How long the old 
serpent, scotched, not killed, continues a-dying, 
in all the forms he has assumed ! And shall we 
expect a more hasty triumph, a more premature 
maturity, in the workings of the spiritual life ? 
in the diffusion of spiritual truth, the formation 
of spiritual habits, the raising up of spiritual 
institutions, in a world already wedded to their 
opposites ; tenacious of them for old acquaint- 
ance sake ; holding fast to them from preference, 
pleasure, pride ? The wonder is that truth and 
holiness make any way at all. And the fact 
that they do make way, notwithstanding all 
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these causes of delay, is the full, satisfactory 
proof that the (rod of Truth and Holiness is 
really at work in the world — that He has ap- 
pointed the times and the term of all that is 
opposed to them — and that, however secret, 
gradual, and tardy be the process He is pur- 
suing, this process must issue in the universal 
triumph of the reign of God. that we did 
believe this as we ought ! that we gave the 
Only Wise God that credit which we so often 
give to fallible man, of knowing well what He 
is about ! Then should we find at last as fact, 
what our Lord has assured to us in figure, — 
t€ When the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is 
come!" 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE ORDER IN THE WORLD. 

It is a solemn thing to take upon one's self to 
talk about the ways of the All-Wise. And 
every one must feel the force, as well as beauty, 
of those noble words of Hooker, — st Dangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most High ; Whom, al- 
though to know be life and joy to make men- 
tion of His name, yet our soundest knowledge 
is, to know that we know Him not as indeed 
He is, neither can know Him ; and our safest 
eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when 
we confess, without confession, that His glory 
is inexplicable, His greatness above our capacity 
to reach," 

But still we must endeavour to approayimate 
more and more towards the knowledge of God, 
although that knowledge be so far above our 
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reach. Some conceptions of Him and of His 
ways we cannot but always form. Yet these, 
from our very feebleness, must ever be imper- 
fect, requiring perpetual efforts at clarification, 
correction, enlargement. And therefore, though 
we may not venture to pronounce presump- 
tuously upon the mind of God, we may, and 
must, endeavour to free our own mind from all 
false conceptions of that mind. 

Consequently, we are not to meet objections 
raised against the Fatherhood of Grod with 
mere appeals to humility, and by challenging 
the competency of all human judgment; but 
rather, we must examine the hasty and imper- 
fect notions out of which such objections 
spring, and see if wiser, larger, deeper views, 
will not deliver us from those objections. For 
all our notions on every subject are clogged 
with imperfection, and the whole work of phi- 
losophy is to clear up, to correct, to reconstruct 
the views, which hasty, partial, superficial ob- 
servation has given birth to.* " The original 
dowry," says Ferrier, " of universal man, is in- 
advertency and error: and this assumption is 

° " Philosophic ist Bearbeitung der Begriffe." 

. Hebbabt. 
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the ground and justification of the existence of 
philosophy." And the vastness of the subject, 
the dignity of the object, about which erroneous 
notions are formed, in no wise lessen, they 
rather increase, our duty to investigate and 
correct those notions. 

Now, objections to the Fatherhood of Grod 
are raised (we have seen) from very opposite 
quarters, — from erroneous notions concerning 
the Disorder ', and from erroneous notions con- 
cerning the Order, which is observable in the 
world. To the first class of objections we have 
already given some attention. It is to the 
second that in this chapter we turn. 

Every one knows how frequent and how for- 
cible the objection derived from the order in 
the world has, of late years, become. An ob- 
jection not simply (as the former) to the more 
or less perfectness of God's Guardianship of the 
world, but to the very idea of such guardian- 
ship at all, — to our very ability to conceive of 
any presence of Fatherly purpose amidst the 
mechanical constancy of what are called ss na- 
tural laws." And this objection is the less 
easily met, because both parties tacitly accept, 
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as true, a false premiss ; a primary misconcep- 
tion of what God's guardianship, in order to be 
paternal, ought to be. For their notion of 
such guardianship is generally that of arbitrary 
interference. And setting out with this false 
notion, they are almost compelled either to 
deny this guardianship on the one hand, or to 
recognise it on the other only in great things, 
not in little ; at extraordinary conjunctures, not 
in the equable flow of events ; as displayed only 
in capricious volitions, not in permanent will ; 
as making casual inroads on the order of nature, 
not by that very order accomplishing its constant 
aim. 

Such an objection, then, can be met only hy 
correcting the mistake on which it bases itself; 
only by convincing ourselves that, though all 
things are subjected to constant laws, yet the 
ground of this constancy lies in an Omni- 
present, Underlying Purpose, or Will ; and the 
result of this constancy is the working out of 
an universal system of Eetributive Justice, or 
paternal government. 

All things, indeed, are subjected to constant 
laws. This we concede. This we glory in. 
In this we recognise especially the living pre- 
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sence of an Author and Upholder of such laws. 
There is an Order which pervades the Universe, 
from the lowest depths of microscopic life to 
the sublimest heights of astronomical mechan- 
ism. An Order which becomes the more ma- 
nifest, and is recognised as the more general, 
in proportion as the mind extends its range of 
investigation. An Order which, seen at first in 
some things only, is now found to be prevalent 
in all things. Not only in the phenomena out 
of which the conception of law first sprang, but 
in phenomena which were formerly imagined to 
be utterly without law. Not only in the re- 
gular return of day and night, and summer and 
winter, and the rhythmic march of the sun in 
heaven, but in the occurrence of eclipses, in the 
apparition of comets, in the minutest changes 
of the sea and of the air; in the very wind, 
which was wont to be considered as " blowing 
where it listed ; " in all those seemingly capri- 
cious movements, in short, which once, « with 
fear of change, perplexed the nations." 

Nor is this Order observable only in the 
domain of the Mechanical laws. How wonder- 
fully has it of late years been demonstrated in 
the sphere of the Chemical laws; the laws 
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which regulate the relation, the proportion, 
and the reciprocal action of even the minutest 
atoms of things. Not their masses only, and the 
equilibrium or the movement of those masses, 
but the very elements of which they consist. 
All is fixed. All may now be laid down in 
the form of " definite proportions," constantly 
observed. 

Nor does the manifestation of an unvarying 
order stop even here. In the realm of the 
Vital laws we seem equally obliged to recognise 
it. The more the statistics of life and death, 
of health and disease, of population and de- 
population, are collected and examined, the 
more do you find the infinite elements of 
change reducible to law ; till you may cal- 
culate, with mercantile accuracy, the chances 
— (no longer, indeed, properly called chances, 
but well-defined " probabilities") — of disease 
and death. 

And more than this. The same law of con- 
stancy begins to be found at work in all the 
varieties of Social Life. Here again, Statistics, 
with their large induction of particulars, are 
now appealed to, as detecting the action of 
Law, in social habits; social differences of 
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class, and station, and pursuit ; nay, social 
folly and social crime. All discovery, in all 
directions, discloses to the wondering mind 
an Order, vast, minute, particular, universal, 
knitting together, as with an infinitely subtle 
net-work, a closely-woven web of law — the 
universe of things. 

But further. Not only does such Order 
pervade the universe, but it operates irre- 
epective of those distinctions which the common 
notion of a Moral Government leads us to ex- 
pect. This it was which so perplexed the 
sacred writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Not 
simply that all things are regulated, each by 
its own particular laws ; but that the operations 
of those laws experience no deflection, are in 
no way turned aside from their rigid course, 
by the differences of moral character in the 
persons whom they affect. "All things come 
alike to all. There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked ; to the clean and to the 
unclean ; to the good as to the sinner. This 
is an evil among all things that are done under 
the sun, that there is one event" — (not modified 
in any way by men's relative deserts, but taking 
its own course according to its own laws, irre- 
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spective of those deserts ; there is in this sense 
one event) — "alike to all" (Eccles. ix. 2, 3). 
And this, we know, is true. Observe the 
working of the Physical laws. They have re- 
spect only to obedience or disobedience towards 
themselves, and visit men accordingly. Neglect 
of due precaution, skill, or care, brings injury 
on the good as well as the bad ; while, on the 
other hand, where these things are attended to, 
the worst man even as the best is made secure. 
The blowing up of a steam-boat brings with it 
wounds and death, not according to the relative 
worth of the sufferers, but according to their 
relative position in regard to the bursting 
boiler. Nor may we expect it to be otherwise 
in any event of life. 

" Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if saints go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For sinners' heads reserve the hanging wall ? M 

And how manifestly is this same indifference 
observable even in the Organic laws which re- 
gulate our Vital being. It is not your piety 
which will secure you from disease and pain, 
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and dissolution, whenever those laws, be it even 
from causes altogether independent of yourself, 
axe interfered with. Disease comes and goes 
upon its own laws, not upon the moral cha- 
racter of the individual whom it affects. Not 
all the devotedness of a Howard coiild preserve 
him from the mortal fever which he caught in 
the very exercise of that devotedness. Not all 
the zeal of a missionary Williams could exempt 
him from the death-dealing club of the savage. 
The flames did not retire from the person of 
Bidley because he was a Confessor of the truth. 
The blood did not refuse to flow from the veins 
of Jesus because He was the Son of God ! 

And is it not thus even with the Social laws? 
those very laws which are formed on some sort 
of appreciation of moral differences, and with 
the intention, at least, of exercising some sort 
of retributive justice over men ? For what is, 
nevertheless, their action? What must be 
their action, from the unavoidable shortsighted- 
ness, prejudice, and passion of ignorant and 
feeble administrators ? Let one man conform 
to the conventional rules of the society in which 
he moves, and he shall gain respect and ad- 
vancement, though his heart be as black as 

N 
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ink. Let another place himself in a false 
position with the world, even though it be by 
some excess of goodness, and he shall suffer 
from it as an outcast and an alien. Not one 
in a thousand of those who deserve punishment 
finds it overtake him ; while the lash of public 
opinion, if not of judicial sentence, is continu- 
ally being laid upon the back of the innocent ; 
and the finger of scorn is continually being 
turned upon the righteous. An Herodias tri- 
umphs, while John the Baptist is cut off: 
a Barabbas is clamoured for, while Jesus is 
crucified ! 

How natural, therefore, is it for superficial 
minds, observing all this rigid Order ploughing 
its iron way through all our notions and emo- 
tions of moral justice, to cry out, " Where is 
the G-od of judgment? where is there a Father 
exercising paternal guardianship, moral rule, 
over His family ?" " Tush !" say the wicked ; 
€e the Lord doth not see, neither doth the God 
of Jacob regard it." " Alas ! " cry even the 
righteous, " all things come alike to all ! There 
is one event to the righteous and to the wicked! 
There is one event to all ! " 

And yet, in the midst of this seemingly 
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unmoral Order — this seeming subjection of all 
things, even in the sphere of moral worth, to 
laws that act with cold indifference to that 
worth, — there is at work an omnipresent, 
underlying Purpose, or Will. 

For, be it ever remembered that order the 
most rigid, laws the most unvarying, do not 
imply Necessity — a blind, unconscious, and 
mechanical Fate — but just the very contrary; 
even a thoroughly-thought-out, all-comprehen- 
sive, and minutely-settled method of procedure, 
emanating from a Mind whose intuitions sweep 
through past, and present, and future, and 
actuated by a Will which- is at every moment 
energising in every part. For what is Law ? 
The self-imposed mode of action of a mind. 
Law is not a thing. It is simply a name that 
denotes the habitual purpose and procedure of 
a person. Just as we often say, " I have made 
a rule to myself to act so and so." Just as we 
judge concerning others, from our observation 
of their conduct; "they regulate themselves 
by certain principles of procedure." The very 
notion therefore of law includes in it a something 
given, imposed, prescribed ; and so includes in 
it a some one giving, imposing, prescribing. 
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Order is the index of mind. Only in disorder 
could we imagine the collision and conflict of 
blind atoms. Mind, in proportion to its pre- 
sence ; Will, in proportion to its power ; exhibit 
always the reverse of this — arrangement pre- 
considered — concinnity pre-composed — a har- 
mony that regulates every note, a theme that 
dominates every movement in the concerted 
piece. Take the case of human government. 
Whatever we see of changeable in it results 
not from the freedom of that government, but 
from its unavoidable subjection to necessity. 
Its pliability is necessitated by its deficiency of 
foresight; its capriciousness, by its want of 
comprehensiveness. And in proportion, on 
the contrary, to the depth of insight of the 
ruler, is the steadiness and order of his rule. 
And so, it is not in change and in capriciousness, 
it is not where law is least to be discerned, and 
not where law seems interrupted, but in just 
the very contrary, that we most recognise the 
Universal Euler, Grod. For here it is that we 
have the evidence of a glance which sweeps 
through universal time and space; a wisdom 
which has pre-considered all things ; a power 
which acts invariably because it acts supremely ; 
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the omnipresence of a Divine Purpose which 
we can best image to ourselves, by a symbol 
derived from our own personality, as the in- 
telligent WILL of the Supreme. 

But then, on the other hand, this notion of 
a will, derived from the manifestations of order 
in the world, does not include a wilfulness of 
interference with such order. Men argue con- 
stantly as if will were wilfulness. They say, 
"The whole world moves according to un- 
changing laws, and therefore we must refer its 
movements to fixed fate, not to a free will." 
As if a free will meant necessarily a capricious, 
interfering, meddling, and disturbing will! 
"You do not realise (rod's sovereignty," said 
an Oriental to an Englishman, " because your 
Rulers have so little authority. What you 
call constitutional government leaves no sove- 
reign. We, on the contrary, who live under 
absolute authority, find it easy to conceive the 
Sovereignty of Grod. He is to us the Caliph 
of the world." Now, it is just this notion of 
sovereignty — this conception of arbitrariness 
as involved in absoluteness — which, lingering 
amongst ourselves, leads so many to imagine 
every fresh proof of law in nature a disproof of 
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a God in nature. It works with such as with 
the anglicised Hindoo, whose perception of 
order in the world is too often followed by 
throwing off all religion, or belief of a Will in 
the world. And it forms the main support at 
home of the argument which is drawn from 
that order against the Fatherhood of God. 
For men conceive of this Fatherhood as the 
rule of an autocrat, a despot, a Eussian em- 
peror, a Mahommedan bashaw. They expect 
to see it exerted after the manner of the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Kaschid, who sought to remedy the 
evil of bad institutions by personal interference, 
and to set right by summary justice what had 
gone wrong through habitual disorder. Whereas, 
the true idea of God's Fatherhood is that of 
the government of a constitutional king, who 
is the embodiment and executive of law — who 
sits at the helm of law, and superintends the 
working of law, as Himself the fountain of 
law — with no personal caprices, no personal 
interferences, no mending of defects by sudden 
incursions of ex post facto will, but providing 
against defects by the quiet constancy of an 
ever-present purpose underlying and actuating 
all things. Does God the less govern because 
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He does not manifestly interfere in the world 
He governs ? Nay, but all interference sup- 
poses some hitch in the working of dead ma- 
chinery. It is the putting forth the hand from 
behind the puppet-show to adjust the wires 
and set the puppets in their places. While all 
the workings of God are not those of dead 
machinery but of living forces — living efflu- 
ences from Him who is the Life of all things. 
And the laws of God, therefore, are no other 
than the methods of procedure of these forces, 
the paths along which the Divine Purpose 
diffuses itself through every atom of creation, 
and accomplishes itself at every moment, in 
every place. ' ' In Him we live and move and 
have our being ! " ' c He is above all, and 
through all, and in all." " He filleth all with 
all." " Of Him and through Him and to Him 
are all things ! To whom be glory for ever ! 
Amen !" 

Neither, then, do settled laws of action dis- 
prove a living Will ; nor does the proper notion 
of a living Will require departures from those 
laws. For those laws are simply modes of 
energising of this will. But then these modes 
of energising of the Divine Will have for their 
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result the working out of a universal system of 
retributive justice, or paternal government. 
This is the third and last point to be noted on 
this subject. 

Where mark especially the words " a uni- 
versal system of retributive justice." For, on 
our recognition of this universality depends the 
solution of our doubts and difficulties about the 
Fatherly Government of (rod. One great 
objection to this truth, continually reiterated, 
is, that (rod does not adapt His dealings with us 
to our notions of moral justice ; that there is, 
on many occasions, no variation from a rigid 
order of procedure to meet the character of 
the righteous on the one hand, or the un- 
righteous on the other ; that one event comes 
alike to all, to him who serveth God as to 
him who serveth Him not ; that every day we 
see the good man tortured by pain, depressed 
by sorrow, trampled on by society, while the 
bad man is robust, and cheerful, and prosper- 
ous in the world. But here it is forgotten that 
a system of universal retribution is being 
carried out by the Divine Will, not in one 
direction only, but in all; not with reference 
to personal character merely, but with refer- 
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ence to all the actings of life throughout the 
universe. And according to this system we 
are amenable not only to the so-called, in a 
narrow sense, Moral laws, but equally to the 
Mechanical laws, the Physical laws, the Mental 
laws, all the laws which regulate, each in its 
own department, universal being. All equally 
have their sanctions, which must be enforced ; 
all equally their authority, which must be vin- 
dicated, by reward when they are attended to, 
by punishment when they are interfered with. 
And therefore, if the godly man, through neg- 
ligence, or ignorance, violate the laws of phy- 
sical life (for instance), on which depends his 
health, he has no right to exemption from the 
penalty of such violation, which is disease, 
because of his righteousness, or conformity to 
law, in other things. While, if the ungodly 
man fulfil the laws of his organic system, or of 
his mental system, or of the system of society 
in which he lives, he too, by the very fact of 
God's retributive government, finds that this 
obedience, whether intentional or not, in this 
particular, brings with it the reward assigned 
to such obedience, and exempts him from the 
pangs of sickness, or the wretchedness of ex- 
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hausted spirits, or the humiliations of social 
disappointment. God's retributive government 
extends from the slightest action and re-action 
of associated atoms, to the gravest action and 
re-action of associated thoughts ; and from the 
faintest sensations of animal life in the insects 
beneath us, up to the intensest emotions of 
spiritual life in the regenerate soul. And in 
each of the departments which that vast range 
includes, conformity to law produces its cor- 
responding pleasure, and non-conformity its 
corresponding pain. 

And how loudly does this view of (rod's 
universal justice call upon us to recognise and 
reverence all the laws to which He has sub- 
jected us in all the relations of our being. If 
we would please God in all things, we must 
obey Him in all things. If we would find 
God doing us good in all things, we must learn 
to understand and comply with the conditions 
of that good which He has established in all 
things — in nature as well as in grace, in matter 
as well as in spirit, in the commonest require- 
ments of cleanliness, temperance, diligence, 
skill, and caution, as much as in the highest 
aspirations of the spiritual life. That God 
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has hailed you as His beloved son will be no 
security to you if you neglect the laws of 
prudence. That He has given His angels 
charge over you will be no protection if you 
cast yourself headlong from a giddy height. 
For sonship and obedience, trust and duty, 
must extend themselves to every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. No- 
where has the Invisible left Himself without 
witness. Everywhere will the unsealed eye of 
the devout believer recognise His working. At 
every moment he will cry, (( Ascribe ye great- 
ness to our Grod, for all His ways are judg- 
ment; a God of truth and without iniquity; 
just and right is He!" 

And now, before we close this subject, let 
us observe its important bearings on two often 
misapprehended topics — those of Providence 
and of Prayer. 

For Providence, viewed in the light which 
this subject throws upon it, must be regarded 
as the constant (and not a mere occasional) work 
of Grod. What are t( providences " according 
to the vulgar notion ? Hair-breadth escapes ; 
marvellous interferences ; momentary helps 
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vouchsafed to momentary needs; sudden ex- 
pedients to rescue from sudden difficulties; 
the coming in, at our call, of one who has been 
€t talking, or pursuing, or on a journey, or per- 
adventure sleeping and must be awaked." But 
what is Providence according to the conception 
we obtain from what we have been considering ? 
The never-sleeping guardianship of a gracious 
Father, comprehensive as it is minute, constant 
as well as casual, universal as well as parti- 
cular, yea, universal because particular, even 
as it is particular because universal. It guides, 
and governs, and helps, not then only when we 
are in a strait, but then also when we are 
secure; not by sudden interpositions but by 
continuous energisings ; when we are asleep as 
when we are awake ; when we are unthinking 
of it as when we make appeal to it. It moves, 
not like the fitful flash of some capricious 
meteor springing up in the darkness, but like 
the sun in the firmament, whose vital influ- 
ences diffuse themselves at every moment 
through every thing. " None but good gifts, 
and none but perfect gifts come down from the 
Father of Lights, with whom is no variable** 
ness, neither shadow of turning." 
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And then as to Prayer. This very "in- 
variableness" of the Father of lights, in His dis- 
position towards us as the Author of all good, 
this is taken falsely to imply that He is equally 
*'■ invariable" in the Tnodes in which He dis- 
plays this disposition, and sends down to us 
this good. Not so. Just as the siin, though 
fixed in the centre of our system, presents to us 
a variety of aspects, sheds on us a variety of 
influences, according to the position that we 
take up towards it; so the Fatherhood of 
God is, indeed, a constant in itself: but the as- 
pects and the influences of that Fatherhood on 
us are infinitely variable, according to the po- 
sition which we take up towards Him. " God," 
it is urged, " is unchangeable ; He has His laws 
of action, which no importunity of yours can 
alter." Yes ; but among those laws of action — 
i.e. the modes of energising of The Living Will 
— there is included this law; that He changes, 
not, indeed, His purpose, but His procedure, 
according to the changes of other wills in rela- 
tion to His own. It is His very nature to do 
so. For God is Spirit. And it is the property 
of Spirit to be ever in action, at all times, in 
all places ; and in action correspondent to the 
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persons, circumstances, and events, with which 
It has to do. This reciprocity is conceded even 
with respect to all living force. The co-pre- 
sence of living particles carries with it an influ- 
ence, which each exerts on each, to initiate or 
control the activity of each. The relation be- 
tween particles determines their activity.* And 
this is still more certain of that peculiar living 
Force which we call Spirit. I who write am 
spirit. You who now are reading are spirit. 
And as such we change incessantly in our modes 
of action ; in countenance, in gesture, in word, 
in feeling, in deed, according to the changing 
relations to us of men and things. And this, 
even where we possess the fullest constancy of 
will. Men conjoin to the greatest inflexibility 
of purpose the greatest flexibility of procedure : 
yea, accomplish their inflexibility of purpose, 
by the very means of flexibility of procedure ; 
pursuing that purpose, now one way, now 
another, according to the hindrances they have to 
overcome, the characters they have to influence, 
the events they have to meet, and modify, and 
mould to their predetermined end. And thus 
it is with Grod. We have our Lord's authority 

° Gravenhurst, p. 120. 
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to assure us that thus it is with God. " My 
Father," He says, "worketh hitherto;" i.e. up 
to this present moment, through all time and 
space, He is still energising towards the accom- 
plishment of His Eternal Will. Not only did 
He so work at first, through the six days of 
Creation, but He is so working now, in the un- 
ceasing sustentation, government, and guard- 
ianship of the things created. 

And in this unceasing government and guard- 
ianship, His modes of working must be modi- 
fied according to the changes of relation towards 
Him of the beings on whom He works. Here, 
also, co-presence involves co-operation. The 
relation determines the activity. If we con- 
ceive of God as Omnipresent Force, we must 
conceive of Him as in relation to all other 
forces which He Himself has called up into 
being. If we conceive of God more specifically 
as personal Force or Spirit, we must conceive 
of Him as in relation to all other Spirits. And 
if in relation, then in reciprocity of action* 
And so we must allow the possibility of move- 
ments on the part of men inducing movements 
on the part of God. For all relation between 
two objects implies the mutual modification of 
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each by each. Not, indeed, by Compulsion, 
which would be a limitation of the spontaneity 
in each, but by Impulsion, which brings into 
play this spontaneity.* And moreover, it is the 
very essence of that spontaneity which charac- 
terises Spirit, and constitutes its Personality, to 
adjust itself into accordance with the sponta- 
neity of others; to become towards them as 
they are towards us ; to deal with them accord- 
ing to their dealings with us; to think in re- 
sponse to their thoughts, to feel in response to 
their feelings, to act in response to their 
actings towards ourselves; in constantly-ad- 
justed correspondence with the various positions 
which they take up in relation to us, and with 
the infinite mutations of their spirit and their 
conduct to us in those positions. 

So it is, therefore, in the case of Prayer. 
Prayer acts on God, because it puts us into a 
different position in relation to (rod, and so 
calls into play in Him new modes of action 
towards us, responsive to this position. And 
herein Prayer invades the spontaneity of Grod 
no more than any other acts of men. For 
every other act of men impels the Divine Will 

• See Kirchhoff, Das Gebet, pp. 14, 15. 
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to adjust itself in relation to them differently 
from what it would have done without this act ; 
nay, to move differently in relation to the whole 
system of things, of which this act is part. 
Every act of ours modifies our relation to all 
men and things ; and so our relation to Him 
who is immanent in all men and things ; and so 
His relation, in return, to us. And why not 
equally the act of prayer ? To speak, then, of 
(rod's Immutability, in the sense of immobi- 
lity by the wills which He Himself has called 
into relation with Himself, is to throw Him out 
of His own world ; to make things to be living 
not with Him, by Him, m Him, but altogether 
without Him. The ubiquity of the Divine Life 
is itself a guarantee for its being affected by all 
the life which streams from it. Nor does the 
constancy of the Divine Mind require that it 
should be immovable by the action of other 
minds, i.e. by prayer. Mind is nowhere im- 
movable. Its very essence is to be infinitely 
affected. Even that which is most inflexible in 
purpose, may be infinitely flexible in procedure. 
Nay, its very inflexibility of purpose requires 
that it be infinitely flexible in procedure, in 
order to adapt itself to the variations of the 
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minds, that it would influence and ultimately 
gain its purpose towards them. €t Opera mutcta" 
says Augustine, " nee mutas consilium?* God, 
therefore, is mutable, in the sense that He ha- 
bitually changes His demeanour towards us as 
we change towards Him. He deals with us 
variably, according to the variations of our cha- 
racter; nay, His dealings with the world at 
large, in the development of His eternal pur- 
poses, are modified by those variations in our 
character. For every occurrence in the spi- 
ritual world, which is the realm of human his- 
tory, so springs from the co-operation of the 
human and divine, that even the divine accom- 
plishes its purpose only by means of, and through 
interworking with, the human.* 

And this is the constant doctrine of Scrip- 
ture ; of that Book which reveals to us no ab- 
stract notions of (rod, but simply what God is 
m relation to us. Any abstract notion of God 
excogitated by the force of human reason, is a 
mere delusion. No finite mind is capable of 

• See J. H. Fichte, Spec. Theologie, pp. 649, 650. 
" Der ewige Weltzweck, in Bezug auf den mit-oder 
gegenwirkende Element der Freyheit ist ein beweg- 
licher, modafievrbarer geworden*" 
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constructing a philosophy of the Infinite. No 
limited reason of speculating about the Abso- 
lute. As it is only in the mirrpr of our own 
consciousness that all things are reflected to 
us — dimmed by its dulness, broken by its flaws, 
tinged by its colours, reduced to its dimensions 
— even so can the linage of Ood come to us in 
no other form, under no other conditions. We 
cannot know the whole of God. We can only 
see those rays of light which stream from that 
ride of Him which is turned towards us. And 
these rays of light it is that the Scripture con- 
centrates upon us. It brings before us God as 
our Governor, Guardian, Father. And it af- 
firms repeatedly, and assumes incessantly, that 
in these relations He is exercising towards us 
unremittingly all the thoughts, the feelings, 
and the modes of action which to such rela- 
tions, in this lower world, belong ; and that He 
changes in these thoughts, and feelings, and 
modes of action, according as we change towards 
Him. And so it sets forth God as infinitely 
variable in His aspect towards us, and His 
dealings with us, according to the variations in 
different men ; and in the very same man at 
different stages, hours, moments of his life. 
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Unchangeable, indeed, is God in His eternal 
purpose, for the world at large, and each man 
in particular. Unchangeable in His principles 
of benevolence, of mercy, and of justice towards 
us. But changeable incessantly as to the way 
in which He accomplishes that purpose, and 
works out those principles, in their application 
to particular persons, and particular states of 
mind. For what says the Psalmist ? " With 
the merciful Thou wilt show Thyself merciful; 
with an upright man Thou wilt show Thyself 
upright ; with the pure Thou wilt show Thyself 
pure; and with the froward Thou wilt show 
Thyself froward: Thou wilt save the afflicted 
people, but wilt bring down high looks." And 
what says the Apostle James ? " God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble. Draw nigh, therefore, unto God, and 
He will draw nigh unto you; humble your- 
selves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall 
lift you up." And what says the Prophet 
Malachi ? " Eeturn unto Me, and I will re- 
turn unto you, saith the Lord." And what 
says the Divine Master of Psalmists, of Apostles, 
of Prophets, of us all ? ' ' He that loveth me, 
shall be loved of my Father." " If a man love 
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me he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him." " If ye love me, 
keep my commandments ; and I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give unto you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for 
ever, even the Spirit of truth." " Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. For if ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask 
Him!" 
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PART III. 



THE FATHEKHOOD OF GOD 
ESTABLISHED. 



" He left not Himself without witness, in that He 
did good." — Acts, xiv. 17. 

" Attend His will as Himself openeth it, and give 
unto faith that which unto faith belongeth ; for more 
worthy is it to believe than to know." — Bacon. 



" The objects of the Christian Redemption will be 
perfected on this earth; — the Kingdom of God, in 
which the Divine Will shall be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, will come ; — and the whole march of 
nature and history, from the first impregnation of 
chaos by the Spirit, converges towards this kingdom 
as the final cause of the world." — Coleridge. 



CHAPTEK I. 

god's relation to the world. 

We set out with asserting the Fatherhood of 
God. We proceeded then to vindicate this 
Fatherhood from the objections raised against 
it, equally from the Disorder and from the Order 
observed in the world. It now remains only 
to establish this Fatherhood by the testimony 
of Eeason and of Kevelation. 

Now such establishment will be effected if 
we consider the Relation of God to the world, 
his Dealvngs with the world, and his Declara- 
tions to the world. 

It is the Fatherhood of God as established 
by the consideration of his very Relation to the 
world which will occupy this chapter. 

For what is this relation ? One not merely 
of origination, but of continuous sustentation. 
One in no way affected by any theories about a 
past creation, but existing always as a present 
fact — a fact involved in the very nature of 
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phenomenal being, and testified to by all the 
inductions of science as the necessary comple- 
ment of such being. All the phenomena of 
life, of law, of force, which the world exhibits, 
point irresistibly to an Inscrutable Power lying 
behind these phenomena, manifested to us 
through these phenomena, as the everflowing 
Source of all this Life, this Law, this Force. 
Consider first the phenomena of Life : whence 
flows this life? The question is not whence 
has it flowed at some time past, but whence it 
now flows, whence it now circulates through 
the heavens and the earth; now renews itself 
from day to day in plants, and animals, and 
human veins; now breathes, like the air of 
heaven, through every existing thing. Whence 
flows at each successive moment this life? 
For life is manifestly no property with which 
beings are endowed once for all; no eternal 
possession made over to them on which they 
may thenceforth subsist. It comes and goes. 
It is renewed by ever-fresh inspirations. It is 
a gift vouchsafed to us anew in every breath 
we draw. And such a gift, therefore, implies 
a Giver ; still more, implies a Giver who, at all 
times, and in all places, by His constant uni- 
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versa! presence is incessantly giving ; One who 
is to the universe what the air of heaven is to 
all animated beings, the source of ever-fresh 
infusions of life. " If thou hidest thy face," 
says the Psalmist, " all things are troubled ; 
if thou takest away their breath they die and 
return to their dust ; when thou sendest forth 
thy spirit they are created, and thou renewest 
the face of the earth." And so says Job: 
cc Ask the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and 
the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee ; or 
speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee, and 
the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee, 
who knoweth not in all these that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this?" (i.e. the very 
sight of living things assures to us the presence 
with them of a Life-giver;) "in whose hands 
is the soul of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind P And what says St. Paul to 
the Athenians? "We should seek the Lord, 
if haply we may find Him, for He is not far 
from any one of us" (His relation to us is no 
distant one of a past Creator, but the intimately 
near one of a present sustainer), f<yr in Him 
we live y and Tnove, and have our being." 
And therefore does our Lord declare to the 
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Pharisees so emphatically, " My Father worketh 
hitherto." That is, up to this present moment 
in which we are talking together, Grod is active, 
Grod is operative, as much as He was in the 
first moment of creative energy. The re3t of 
the Sabbath which He celebrated when He 
had created all things, was a Eest indeed from 
making, but not a Eest from working. It was 
the repose of gratified contemplation of what 
had been done, but not the recession of wearied 
indolence from continuing to do. The hap- 
piness of the Eternal Himself consists in that 
which He has appointed to be the happiness of 
His creatures — in ceaseless energy. "He is 
the living Grod and steadfast for ever, and His 
dominion shall be even unto the end ! " 

But look next at the phenomena of Law. 
We find not only that things are, but that they 
are according to certain types of being; not 
only that they act, but that they act accord- 
ing to certain uniform modes of action. 
And we call these modes of action, laws. 
And we find that everything, from the highest 
heavens above us to the meanest reptile 
under our feet, has its laws of action. There 
is one set of laws which regulate the sun, the 
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moon, the stars, the earth. Another set which 
regulate all the phenomena of production, of 
growth, of fruitfulness, of decay. There are 
laws of Matter, which regulate the forms of its 
existence. There are laws of Chemistry, which 
regulate the proportions of the very elements 
of these forms. There are laws of Animal 
life which regulate the processes of nutrition, 
sensation, development, of health and sickness, 
of repose and action. There are laws of Mental 
life, which regulate the finer processes of thought, 
and feeling, and will ; of smiles and tears, of 
shame and self-complacency, of sorrow and joy. 
And there are laws still more comprehensive 
which regulate the workings of Societies of 
men ; the rise and fall of kingdoms, the rela- 
tions of population, of production, of supply 
and demand, of all that constitutes a nation's 
wealth and welfare. And what are all these 
laws of Matter, of Chemistry, of Life, of Mind, 
of Society? Are they independent entities? 
Are they living energies ? Have they any 
intrinsic power to enforce and vindicate them- 
selves ? Does not the very term Law imply a 
Low-Giver ? Does it indicate anything but the 
rule and custom, and habitual mode of action, 
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the constant course of procedure, of a Person 
who regulates things according to His conscious 
pre-determined Purpose ? What are the laws of 
a state hut the will of that state, put in action, 
and kept up in action, in relation to all persons 
and all causes wherein that state is supreme ? 

And what then are the laws of nature, 
similarly, but the Will of the God of nature 
put into action? What the laws of mind — 
what the laws of social development, but the 
kept-up action, the sustained enforcement of 
God's authority over all persons and in all 
causes wherein He reigns supreme ? As cer- 
tainly as to God's continuous inspiration we 
must trace up the life of all things, so certainly 
to God's continuous administration must wa 
trace up the forms in which this life is deve- 
loped — the laws of its manifestation, action, 
efficiency. All the laws of the world are only 
the laws of God. And the laws of God are 
but the thoughts of God in action,* working 
effectually by their inherent Divinity, and 
"ordering all things after the counsel of His 
Will." "Who" (asks the Lord of Job), 
shut up the sea with doors and said, Hitherto 

See note at the end of chapter. 
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shalt thou come but no further, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed ? Hast thou com- 
manded the morning and caused the day- 
spring to know his place ? Who hath divided 
a watercourse for the overflowing of waters, 
or a way for the lightning and thunder? to 
cause it to rain upon the earth, where no man 
is, or on the wilderness wherein there is no 
man? Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? Canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 
Who hath put wisdom into the inward parts, 
or who hath given understanding to the heart ? 
Whatsoever is under the whole heavens is 
mine t " 

But look still further to the phenomena of 
force. How manifold are these! how power- 
ful ! how unceasing I Everything in the world 
acts on every other thing. Each particle on 
the whole, and the whole again on every par- 
ticle. Matter and mind, inorganic life, organic 
life, animal life, mental life, social life, in all 
their forms, transmitting force, each to each, 
and all to all. There is nothing in the universe 
that stands alone. No atom of earth, no drop 
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of water, no vesicle of air, no ray of light, but 
acts, and is acted on throughout the whole 
range of created things. The atmosphere 
immediately around us is modified by the 
gales which blow up from the distant Atlantic ; 
the tides in our harbours are not independent 
of the gulf stream from the coasts of Mexico. 
And the mind of every man is made up of the 
product of all the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon him from the family 
into which he was born : the neighbourhood by 
which he has been surrounded; the age in 
which he lives ; the people with whom he has 
consorted; the most casual thought which by 
the most casual contact with men and books 
nas been produced in him I All things and 
all men depend reciprocally on all ! 

But then we know that all things and all 
men depend ultimately on Ood — the Life, the 
Law of all. From his very relation to the 
world this follows unavoidably. Whatever 
springs from Him must be dependent on Him. 
"He has made us and not we ourselves: we 
are His people and the sheep of His pasture." 
And what then ? If the condition of every 
thing and person in the world is constituted 
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by the forces which pervade the whole ; and 
if that whole depends entirely upon God as its 
ultimate Life and Law, then the condition of 
everything and person is constituted by the 
aboriginal force which streams from God; — is 
subject (i.e.) not alone to His authority, and 
His arrangement, and His superintendence, 
but to His efficient actuation ! Not only 
" is He before all things, and by Him all things 
consist," but " for Him and through Him and 
to Him are all things, to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen ! " 

And thus that very fact which some absurdly 
think must make against a belief in the Father- 
hood of God; the influence (namely) of the 
things around us, the tyranny of circumstances, 
the operation of mighty forces at work on 
matter and on mind; this very fact is itself 
the proof of this Fatherhood — this universal, 
constant, immanence and inworking of the in- 
visible Supreme. Just because it shows how 
everything and person is under the influence 
of the whole of things and persons, and be- 
cause the whole of things and persons derives 
it* force as well as being — must derive its 
force because its being — from the real though 
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inscrutable Ground of all things. The more 
we learn of so-called second causes, their 
universality, their complexity, their force, the 
more do we learn of the all-comprehending 
influence of Him who holds the threads of all 
these second causes in His hand. We find 
Him reaching the individual through the uni- 
versal — the parts through the whole — the 
minute through the majestic — the very hairs 
of our head through the adjustments of the 
universe ! (rod's will, (rod's fatherly care, 
(rod's presence and power, is (to quote the 
words of Dr. Whewell) " as a stupendous net- 
work wound round and round the universal 
frame of things." Or, as Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor says, " We may imagine G-od to be as 
the air, and we all enclosed in His circle, wxapt 
up in the lap of His infinite nature, and we can 
be no more removed from the presence of Grod 
than from our own being." " Whither shall I 
go from Thy Spirit ? and whither shall I flee 
from Thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven " (the highest conceivable point above 
me) " Thou art there ! if I make my bed in 
hades" (the lowest conceivable point beneath 
me) " behold Thou art there ! If I take the 
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wings of the morning" (fly to the extreme 
east) " or dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea " (the extreme west), " even there shall Thy 
hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me!" 



Note on page 206. 
" The laws of God are but the thoughts of God in action" 

"Die allgemeinen Wahrheiten welche die Welt 
beherrschen, oder (urn dasselbe mit andern Worten zu 
sagen) die Gedanken Gottes, liegen stets unwandelbar 
vor." — Ewald, Die Propheten, 1, 2. 

So also J. H. Fichte (Specul. Theologie, 544). 
" Was sonst Naturgesetz hiess, seinen lezten und 
wahren Grund hat in der freibewussten That eines 
welterhaltenden, den ewigen Endzweck in ihr aus- 
fUbrenden Gottes." 

So, again, Schenkel, (Christl. DogmaHk, 1, 252). 
" Der Begriff * Naturgesetz ' an sich ein fiiessender 
ist. Was wir Naturgesetz nennen ist doch eigentlich 
nichts Concretes an oder in der Natur, sondern eine 
Abstraction in unserm denhende Geiste, welch er den 
Zusammenhang von endlichen Ursachen und Wirkun- 
gen, die er durch Vernunftthatigkeit innerhalb der 
Natur zu entdecken meint, in dem Schematismus 
logischer Regeln abbildet. Was noch heute Gesetz 
schien 1 Jeann bei genauerer Beobachtung morgen schon 
als ein Trugbild erscheinen. Jedes Naturgesetz ist 
eine Hypothese der Vernunft, die nur dann objective 
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Gultigkeit hat wenn die Vernunft vsirhUch voll- 
kommen richtig abstrahirt hat Das anscheinende 
starre Naturgesetz ist daher eigentlich bestandig im 
Flusse, weil der denkende Geist den Naturzusam- 
menhang immer tiefer ergriindet." 

And so, with equal felicity, Birks. {The Bible and 
Modern Thought, pp. 62-64.) "Induction ascends from 
observed facts to generalisations of fact, or actual laws. 
It includes the accumulation of observed phenomena ; 
the development of some hypothesis for their expla- 
nation ; and the correction or confirmation of this 
hypothesis by collating its results with the whole 
series of observations. . . . The law obtained, being 
merely the sum and integration of the separate phe- 
nomena, shares in the same character. It is true but 
not necessary. ... In short, all such laws are 
provisional, not necessary truths, a summation of facts 
which might have been different. . . . The move- 
ment by which the horizon of science perpetually 
recedes and enlarges, instead of proving the inflexible 
constancy of natural laws, proves exactly the reverse." 

How unphilosophical, therefore, to prejudge the 
question of Miracles by a priori assumptions. A 
Miracle is simply (as its name imports) a Wonder; 
an unaccountable Event. But to say beforehand we 
can accept no testimony for any event that we cannot 
account for is absurd. No Jury, no men of Science, 
would endorse this principle. Testimony must be 
judged of by its own merits. And what testimony 
have we for any events in universal History more re- 
liable than the testimony afforded us for the main facts 
of the History of our Lord ? Take the Resurrection, 
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for instance. Baur himself admits (Das Ckristenthum, 
39, 40) that the First Disciples had the fullest assurance 
of it ; that they regarded it as the most incontestible 
of Facts ; and that only by this assurance could the 
night of their first disappointment have been turned 
into the brilliant day of their subsequent faith, and joy, 
and hope. Well then : whence gained they this 
assurance, if the Fact did not occur ? It seems to me 
a more unaccountable thing (i.e. a greater Miracle) 
that they should have got the persuasion without the 
Fact, than that the Fact took place as the ground 
of the persuasion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

god's dealings with the world. 

The Fatherhood of God, in its widest sense, is 
of vast extent. It comprises His upholding all 
things by His power ; His prescribing to them 
their laws of action, by His wisdom ; His keep- 
ing up throughout the universe one vast system 
of paternal administration in pursuance of one 
purpose of eternal good. 

But it is in the bearing of this Truth upon 
His noblest creature man, that we are specially 
interested in it. It is to assure ourselves that 
the Father of our spirits is incessantly ordering 
all things towards the accomplishment of our 
character, our welfare, our destiny, that we 
most need to have it asserted, vindicated, 
established. 

Now this establishment results not only from 
considering (as we have seen) the relation of 
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God to the world ; but also from observing the 
dealings of God with the world. His paternal 
guardianship is not simply deducible by reason 
from the phenomena of the world, but shown 
by facts in the history of the world. We can- 
not study this history without having forced 
upon us the conviction that the Divine Father 
of all is carrying out a vast system of education 
for all — for individuals, for nations, for the 
world at large. 

Take first the case of individuals. We 
shall be best convinced of this if we select some 
single person as a specimen of God's general 
mode of dealing with all persons. For assuredly 
cases where the paternal guardianship has been 
most clearly revealed to us, in its plan and its 
details, are but instances of the endless other 
cases in which this guardianship has lain hidden 
and unextolled, for want of the sacred bard to 
give it voice. Let us take then as our speci- 
men and instance one who is commended to y 
more especially for his faith, or confidence in 
this very point we are establishing, of God's 
ever-working fatherly care, and who is called 
on this very account " The Father of the Faith- 
ful," or those who rely upon this care ; let us 
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choose Abraham ; and observe in the history of 
his life how manifestly God's whole method of 
dealing with him was even as a parent would 
educate, and train, and discipline his child. 

For, first, you see God calling him out from 
all connexion with his native country, that he 
might be severed from the idolatrous practices 
which there surrounded him. Then you see 
God equally bringing him out from his family, 
that the ties of relationship might no longer 
restrain him from devotion to the one true God. 
And then, further, you find God breaking for 
him the still closer ties of companionship and 
personal friendship, that he might feel himself 
altogether separated to something higher and 
better than the best and highest exercises of 
human fellowship can afford. Even from Lot 
was Abraham obliged to part, and forced to 
pace the land of promise, a solitary man, with 
no inheritance therein ; no, not so much as to set 
]ps foot on. And thus it is that God severs 
His people into closer union with Himself; 
thus He isolates them from their association^ 
with man, that they may learn more readily,.in 
every place they stand in, there to build an 
altar to the Lord, and call upon the name of the 
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Lord. It makes one, indeed, feel very lonely, 
does this process ; — sometimes utterly desolate. 
But it must be so. Our sympathies, indeed, 
with our kind, our intercourse with them, our 
duties towards them, these must never be broken 
off ; but then our heart, in its most intimate and 
sacred feelings, this must be disciplined to find 
its only point of rest in One above our kind, 
till we exclaim from full conviction, " Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee ! " 

But mark God's fatherly dealings with 
Abraham, not only in thus calling him to Him- 
self alone, but in developing in his character, 
when thus called, the dispositions which be- 
come a child of God. He brings out depend- 

• 

enge (for instance) by the famine which He 
sends upon the land. He calls into action 
meekness and forbearance, by the disruption 
that He causes with Lot. He developes the 
courage and the magnanimity of the hero, bji 
the aggression of the four kings; the vision 
aq£ the faculty divine of the Prophet, by that 
mysterious transaction wherein deep sleep fell 
on Abraham, and the Lord foretold him what 
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was to befall him. He brings out family 
patience and household peaceableness, by the 
quarrels of Sarah with Hagar. He brings out 
implicit obedience, by the strange demand for 
circumcision of himself and all his people. 
He brings out hospitality, by the visit of the 
mysterious strangers; and sympathy with pe- 
rishing sinners, by the doom which they an- 
nounced to him, of Sodom. He brings out all 
the boldness of communion with the Most 
High, by His gracious patience with his inter- 
cessions for the devoted city. He brings out, 
above all, the most persevering faith in the 
goodness of all His purposes towards him, by 
that startling command to yield up to His will 
his son — his only son! And what are all 
these dealings with Abraham but specimens of 
the way in which God deals with all His child- 
ren, from day to day ; to quicken in them those 
dispositions, to exercise those graces, which, 
without such occasions ministered for their 
development, would remain dead in them? 
God is effecting, by everything he brings upon 
us, the one great end that we ourselves must 
most intensely wish for — the forming in us a 
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character approvable in His sight, the fashion- 
ing our will, on all sides, into full-orbed 
perfectness ! 

And thus God dealt with Abraham to bring 
him (further) to the end for which he had 
called him — to make him (namely) the Model 
Saint in just this one particular of confidence 
in God's unfailing care, and to render him 
thus the channel of all the blessings which this 
care was preparing for the world at large. So 
that with him the promises of God begin; 
from faithfulness to Him they are confirmed ; 
to' perform the mercy promised to him they are 
fulfilled ; and in him are all the families of the 
earth blessed.* what isolation from all earthly 
associations, what discipline of daily life, should 
we not gladly welcome, if peradvGnture we 
may be made, in this way, like the Frfend" of 
God, a blessing to the world ! witnesses therein 
for God's truth, conductors of His grace, 
diffusing round His glory! 

But we may go on from the case of indi- 
viduals to that of nations. Not less here also 
do we find a system of education carrying on 
perpetually by the Father of men. Who can. 
fail to see this, specially, in the history of 
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Israel? How clearly do we discern therein 
the hand, the heart, the mind of One, by every 
step and through every vicissitude training np 
a people from the roughness and rawness of 
only half-amalgamated tribes into the finished 
wholeness of a state and nation? Most em- 
phatically was God the Maker of this remark- 
able people. Most truly did He say, by the 
mouth of His Prophet Isaiah, "This people 
have I formed for myself; they shall show 
forth my praise!" 

For observe how, as the first step to all true 
national life, the Lord begins with awakening 
in tj^m the religious spirit which recognises 
their relation to Himself. The foundation on 
which Israel was built was that of God's inter- 
position for them, God's claiming them from 
the hands of Pharaoh as His own peculiar 
people, God's delivering them by His mighty 
hand and stretched-out arm, God's bearing 
them out of Egypt as on eagles' wings, and 
bringing them to Himself. Thus every one 
was taught that their very existence as a people 
had its root in God ; their becoming anything 
better than wandering hordes, or helpless slaves, 
resulted from God's choice of them and God's 
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care. Their unity as a nation dates from the 
unity of their regards to God, as their De- 
liverer, their Captain, and their King. And 
so it must ever be with all true national life. 
The unity of a nation, even as that of an 
individual mind, depends on the equal and 
harmonious development of all its powers and 
tendencies. And this development, in a 
nation as in an individual, can take place only 
as the most central of all our powers and ten- 
dencies, the power for religion, the tendency 
towards the inscrutable Supreme, is recog- 
nised, reverenced, nurtured into full maturity* 
" This," said the Lord to Israel, " this Is jmr 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
the nations, that no nation hath God so nigh 
unto them as the Lord your God is, in all 
things that ye call upon Him for." 

But next, you find this gracious Father of 
that favoured people so ordering all His dealings 
with them as to awaken the moral as well as 
religious life. For this, He gave them from 
Mount Sinai His statutes and judgments — the 
national law of Israel being but the transcript 
of the primary principles of that moral law 
which it is the purpose of God to unfold in 
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every heart. For this, He established elders 
and judges, to apply and vindicate this national 
law. For this, He ordained that every head 
of a family should not only know this law 
himself, but display its leading maxims on the 
very doorposts of his house, and "teach it 
diligently to his children, and talk of it in the 
house, in the highway, when he lay down, and 
when he rose up." And for this, He sent 
them prophets and wise men, to point the 
moral of all that happened to them, to show 
them the inseparable connexion between well 
doing and well being, and to demonstrate 
from every circumstance, and on every occa- 
sion, this great truth — that (( righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people." 

And yet God's dealings with nations stop 
not at the training them in the religious and 
the moral life, they go on to the forming in 
them all the utilities and all the elegancies of 
intellectual life. See how He provided for 
this among the Israelites. By even His reli- 
gious revelations, laws, and institutions, He 
provided for this. That which is the root 
of all national life was made to effloresce into 
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all that adorns national life. A wandering 
horde of men, who had been slaves, whose only- 
occupation was herding of cattle, whose know- 
ledge and skill were at the lowest ebb, this is 
made by the exigencies of the religious worship 
established for them, to become adept in the 
arts of building, sculpture, weaving, em- 
broidery, and all kinds of cunning work. Into 
the hearts of some of them God Himself breathed 
wisdom and understanding for all manner of 
workmanship; others gained both help and 
instruction from the neighbouring polished 
communities of Tyre and Sidon. The peace 
and prosperity conquered for the nation by 
David, and enjoyed to the full under Solomon, 
gave further scope for the refinement of the 
national mind; and this refinement found its 
highest exercises in the service of God — in 
chants of lyric enthusiasm, in outbursts of pro- 
phetic wisdom, in all the harmonies of rhythmic 
utterance which best could give expression to 
the wail of penitence, the sigh of supplication, 
the chorus of praise. 

But as the Father of spirits deals with in- 
dividuals and with nations, so also is He 
dealing with the world at large. You cannot 
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study the Sacred books without perceiving that 
they present to us, not the fortunes of par- 
ticular persons merely, not the education of a 
particular people, but the development of a 
vast and comprehensive method by which these 
persons and this people are made subservient 
to the bringing all men to the knowledge and 
service of God. None of God's dealings ter- 
minate with the most notable instances of His 
care. Abraham was chosen, not merely for 
his own salvation, but to be "the father of 
the faithful" in all ages, the type and model 
of generations yet to come. The Israelites 
were made God's holy ones, not for their own 
advantage alone, but to be the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, the seed whence 
should germinate throughout the desolate wil- 
derness flowers and fruit. For this ultimate 
object their Law was imposed; to this, their 
Institutions served as types and shadows ; for 
this, their Prophets were inspired ; their Poets 
sang ; their Wise Men taught ; their Annalists 
recorded the successive stages of their social, 
civil, and political growth. For this, their 
kings were made the representatives of One to 
come. In this, their religion, their govern- 
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ment, their literature, their culture, their whole 
development in its manifold particulars, con- 
centered and culminated. The kingdom of 
Israel, in the narrow confines of Palestine, was 
the birthplace and the cradle of the kingdom 
of God which shall fill the world ! " Out of 
Zion came forth the Deliverer who was to be 
God's salvation to the ends of the earth ! " 
And can we trace this development through 
all its indications of the widest and yet 
minutest concatenation of events, without ac- 
knowledging and adoring God's mind devising, 
and God's power ordering, yea and actuating 
all things after the counsel of His will ? Truly, 
u the Lord hath done that which He devised ; 
He hath fulfilled His word that He had com- 
manded in the days of old!" " The counsel 
of the Lord standeth for ever, and the thoughts 
of His heart to all generations!" "Whoso is 
wise and will observe these things, even he 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the 
Lord!" 
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CHAPTER III. 



god's declarations to the world. 



It is much to be noted how men distrust their 
solitary judgment. They need to have it re- 
echoed by the voice of others, to be satisfied of 
its correctness. Nay more, even the judgment 
of many has always more or less of uncertainty 
in it, till it be confirmed by direct authority. 
We desire to have the mere conclusions of the 
ordinary understanding authenticated by the 
declaratioTis of those better qualified to decide 
the point. Authority, in short, however de- 
nounced by some, and too slavishly worshipped 
by others, is an indispensable element of human 
certainty. 

And therefore the conclusions we may form 
concerning the Fatherhood of God, from our 
consideration of His relation to the world, and 
our observation of His dealings with the world, 
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need to be authenticated to us by His express 
declarations to the world upon this point. In 
deductions from principles there may always 
lurk a flaw. In inferences from facts there 
must always be something insecure. But what 
God has declared to us stands simply on its 
own authority, and we know that it is true, both 
in its principle and in its most extensive appli- 
cations, just because He has said it. 

Now that such declarations of authority we 
possess in the Holy Scriptures this is not the 
place to argue. I assume it as sufficiently 
proved, — at least as granted by all for whom 
I write. I assume that there are contained in 
the sacred books divine revelations concerning 
God, His character, and His ways; that the 
prophets, the apostles, the Son of God, speak 
on these points at first hand, from an insight 
which anticipates the laboured deductions of 
reason and inductions of experience; and that 
amidst the felt uncertainty of merely human ra- 
tiocination, on these oracular utterances we may 
rely as conveying to us the very mind of God.* 

* The disputes about Inspiration can never, I 
suspect, be settled, till we recognise Coleridge's dis- 
tinction of Ideas from Conceptions ; — Ideas as absolute 
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And such utterances are not wanting with 
reference to our great topic of the Fatherhood 
of God. They abound in the sacred books. 
They are so numerous that to collect them 
would be beyond our limits. The shorter 

and of universal validity, from Conceptions as relative 
to time and place. The men of God, when moved by 
the Holy Ghost, were brought into unison with the 
mind of God. God's thoughts became their thoughts. 
The Ideas of the Eternal flashed themselves into their 
soul as the fixed stars of heaven. But then, they 
could give shape and utterance to these 'Ideas, only in 
the Conceptions which belonged to them as men of 
their age ; they could translate the Divine thoughts 
only into human tongues. And hence, while the 
Essence of what they utter is God's, the Forms in which 
they clothe this essence are necessarily their own — 
forms of their time, their country, their degree of 
culture, their stage in the development of the human 
mind. This seems to be also SchenkeFs meaning 
when he says (Christliche Dogmatik, i. 223 — 241), 
" Revelation is, with respect to its Essence, the Self- 
communication of the Divine Mind to the human. 
But the appropriation of this revelation by its recipients 
is an act of the human mind itself, and therefore 
partakes necessarily of the imperfection attached to 
everything human." That is, it is the Conceptional 
representation of the Divine Ideas. See also Rosen- 
krantz, Encyclopadie der Theolog. Wissenchqften, pp. 
105-108. 
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method will be to take only one of such de- 
clarations and see how much it contains, how 
conclusive it is on this whole subject, how fully 
it settles the certainty of what we have already 
from other sources conjectured and inferred, — 
the continuous exercise by our heavenly Father 
of a deliberate, planful, minute, unlimited 
guardianship over all persons and all things. 

Let then this one be the assertion of St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Eomans, ch. viii. 28 : 
"We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are 
the called according to His purpose." Here is 
an authoritative statement concerning all who 
are awakened to the blessed consciousness of 
their relationship to Grod as His children, — a 
statement put forth specially, as of certain 
knowledge, for the purpose of consoling such 
amidst the trials to which they were exposed, 
and the fears and doubts to which those trials 
gave rise about this very truth, of the unfailing 
guardianship of Grod. "We know" says the 
Apostle; it is a principle on which we must 
sustain ourselves, as sure and settled; "that 
all things work together for good;" that even 
amidst those occurrences which seem to be 
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against us, which try our faith and patience to 
the utmost, our heavenly Father has still a gra- 
cious purpose towards us, and for the further- 
ance of this purpose is continually ordering all 
events. 

Our heavenly Father has a gracious jmr- 
pose towards us. A purpose, observe: an 
intelligent, deliberate plan of procedure, from 
which, amidst all seeming contradictions, He 
never deviates in fact. And what is this? 
The same of which St. Paul reminds the 
Ephesians, when he says they were "predes- 
tinated to the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ, according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of His own 
will." The same of which he writes to Timothy, 
when he declares that " God hath saved us, 
and called us with a holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to His own purpose 
and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began." 

And a purpose, how gracious as well as 
deliberate ! Having for its object nothing less 
than the accomplishment of what St. Paul calls 
elsewhere "the riches of God's glory, on the 
vessels of mercy, whom He had afore prepared 
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unto glory ;" and what he states still more em- 
phatically when he says, " Whom He did fore- 
know He also also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son ;" i. e. to be 
made partakers of the glory of the ascended 
and triumphant Jesus, and to shine forth with 
Him in the kingdom of their Father. " God 
hath not appointed us to wrath," says St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, " but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ." And again, " We 
are bound to give thanks always to God for 
you, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation; to the obtaining of 
the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ." well 
may every Christian join with the Apostle in 
" giving thanks " for such a purpose as this ! 
To think that the Eternal, amidst the im- 
mensity of being, surrounded by the hosts of 
His unfallen creatures, should yet, of His most 
free compassion, have formed within His mind 
a thought of me / a forethought, purpose, and 
prevision to deliver me from ruin ! to bring me 
to the knowledge of His Son, to call me by 
His grace, to infuse into me His Spirit, to train 
me by His Fatherly discipline, and so to edu- 
cate me for His glory ! Blessed, for ever blessed, 
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be this " God of all grace, who hath called us 
unto His eternal glory, by Christ Jesus !" 

For, of that gracious purpose, this His call 
is but the effect and proof. It is one of the steps 
by which that purpose is accomplished. It is 
the not merely bringing to our ears the in- 
vitations of God, but setting home to our 
hearts those invitations, with a force that calls 
us out from a world that lieth in the wicked 
one into the fellowship of Christ ; from dark- 
ness into light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. And to have thus been " called," 
involves in it the assurance of God's gracious 
purpose towards us. It can have resulted only 
from the operation of that purpose. It is to us, 
therefore, the proof of that purpose, and so the 
pledge of the ultimate fulfilment of all which 
to that purpose belongs. God indeed has a 
gracious purpose towards all without exception, 
even the for a time impenitent. " He willeth 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
turn from his wickedness and live." "He 
waiteth that He may be gracious" unto such. 
" He saith, I will go and return unto my place 
till they acknowledge their offences." His 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering 
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have this for their purpose, — to lead men to 
repentance. But still, this purpose can be 
accomplished in us only as our own minds 
recognise it, our own hearts embrace it, our 
own wills earnestly, perseveringly, go along 
with it. Then do we place ourselves upon the 
side of God ; then do we fall in with His plans 
and walk along the path of His appointments ; 
and therefore then may we be assured that for 
the furtherance of His gracious purpose towards 
us He is certainly ordering all events. 

See how and why the Apostle introduces 
this declaration to the Eoman Christians. Ob- 
serve the context in which it occurs. Eom. viii. 
16-27. He is writing to men in whom the 
Spirit of God is bearing witness with their 
spirit that they are children of God (16) ; and 
who, in consequence of this their character, 
were suffering persecution from an ungodly 
world (17). And how does he comfort such ? 
He reminds them that all the troubles of this 
life are not to be compared with the glories of 
the life to come (18-25) ; he assures them of 
help to be obtained from the Spirit of God, 
even in the midst of these troubles (26, 27); 
and then he goes on to declare, not simply 
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that they shall at last be delivered out of these 
troubles — no, nor that they may find within 
their bosom a present antidote to these troubles 
— but that these troubles themselves are really 
helps towards their final glory ; that they are 
stepping-stones along the course which. leads to 
that glory ; that they not only do not frustrate, 
but essentially contribute to, and work out, the 
good which their Heavenly Father has graci- 
ously purposed for them. " We know, more- 
over,* (we are certain, in addition to all I have 
hitherto urged), that all things work together 
for good ;" they bring each its contribution to. 
the end for which we are destined ; they con- 
spire in a marvellous system of co-operation 
towards that end. And the point here is that 
all things do this ; not seemingly favourable 
circumstances, but seemingly unfavourable ; 
not manifest interpositions only, but apparent 
neglects, of God ; not only forces which acce- 
lerate, but forces which for a time retard, the 
ultimate end. All things without exception, 
small as well as great ; remote as well as near ; 
casual as well as concatenated ; bad as well as 
good ; — all are under the control, and ordered 
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by the guardianship of God, to bring about our 
welfare. 

All things, small as well as great. Many- 
are willing to recognise such guardianship in 
what they call great events, but think it 
frivolous, profane, dishonourable to the dignity 
of the Supreme, to imagine Him as ordering 
every little petty circumstance of daily life. 
And this objection is very plausible when we 
judge according to human notions. Yet nothing 
is more mistaken, nothing more guilty of the 
very thing it seeks to avoid, — dishonouring God; 
when we consider Who and What God is ! As 
if the distinctions of great and small, according 
to our conceptions, could exist in His all-com- 
prehensive mind ! As if the whole stride from 
a mole-hill to a mountain were a quantity ap- 
preciable to His capacious eye ! We know 
that if we represent to ourselves the globe on 
which we live by an orange, the highest moun- 
tains would be indicated in too large a propor- 
tion by grains of sand upon that orange. And 
what, then, are all merely human differences of 
great and small to Him who looks down from 
the height of His Majesty on this globe itself 
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as we do on its petty symbol ? €€ All nations 
before Him are as nothing; and they are 
counted to Him less than nothing and vanity !" 
And yet, while all things are insignificant as 
regards their quantity, all things are important 
as regards their quality, in their bearing on 
our welfare. Who knows not how from the 
least causes often spring the greatest conse- 
quences ? Who knows not that the m6st im- 
ponderable effluvia of corruption may generate 
disease and death in hundreds and in thousands 
of victims ? Who knows not that a word, a 
thought, a passing fancy may decide a mind 
for everlasting good or evil ? Who knows not 
that the most minute events, in their concate- 
nation, are the links through which the Will of 
God takes its course to touch and actuate the 
most distant points ? Your happening to turn 
round one particular corner, and go down one 
particular street, and take one particular side 
of that street, and so meet one particular per- 
son, or observe one particular thing in one 
particular window of one particular house, may 
bring with it consequences that affect the whole 
of your life ; nay, that affect along with your life, 
the concerns of multitudes besides. What was 
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it that led to the cure of Naaman, the Captain 
of the hosts of Syria, and so to the honouring 
of God's prophet, and the spread of (rod's name 
into heathen lands ? Just the casual exclama- 
tion of a little maid : " Would God my lord 
were with the prophet in Samaria ! " What 
was it (to come down to a modern captain) that 
brought Napoleon back from Egypt to Paris, 
and so to become First Consul, and so to rise 
to be Emperor, and so to tyrannise over Europe ? 
Just the casual courtesy of an English Admiral, 
sending him an old newspaper to look at for his 
amusement ! 

Besides, still more than this. Little things 
are great, because their combination goes to 
make up great things. What is a great thing, 
but a cluster of the very least things ? What is 
the vast margin of the sea, but collected grains 
of sand? What are the rocks, which tower 
above it, but conglomerates of chalky or flinty 
dust ? What is the enormous sea itself, which 
stretches its wide arms around the globe, but a 
congeries of water-drops ? And as in things, 
so also with events. Every great fact that 
breaks upon us like a thunderstorm is no more 
than the ultimate outburst, shock, and crash of 
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all the minutest elements of concussion, which 
have been already gathering from all points 
into one. What was the great fact of the 
French Eevolution, but the last heave of the 
dark volcano which had been smouldering under 
France for fifty years ? And what is the revo- 
lution which is now startling and perplexing 
Europe, but similarly the final outbreak of that 
hidden fire, to fuel which there have united all 
the crimes, and follies and superstitions, of the 
political, the civil, the social, the household life 
of Italy, through ages gone by ? 

Nor may we stop even here. For the dis- 
tinctions of great and little in mind, as well as 
in matter and in events— the difference between 
important and unimportant in our thoughts, and 
feelings, and acts — is no more real than in all 
the rest. The mind of each one is a product of 
all the innumerable impressions which have 
been made upon it, the infinite actings which 
it has put forth in response to these impres- 
sions, from the very womb to the present mo- 
ment. Not a movement in it is unimportant, 
because every movement contributes to its con- 
stitution and state ; not a thought is insignifi- 
cant, because every thought affects and modifies 
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the whole mass of our spiritual existence, for 
evil or for good. One casual glance at a tempt- 
ing tree, one momentary act of listening to an 
insidious whisper, one single little longing for 
a fancied good, in Eve, brought sin into the 
world, and all our woe! 

And what, then, do men mean when they 
divide the Providence of God into general and 
particular ; and while they condescend to recog- 
nise the former, think it beneath His dignity to 
acknowledge the latter ? There is nothing ge- 
neral that is separable from its innumerable 
particulars ; even as there is no whole, however 
great, which is not made up of parts, however 
small. To deny a particular Providence is 
to deny a Providence, in the only real and prac- 
tical sense, altogether. To reject the notion of 
Special Providence — of a constant succession of 
Special Providences, extending over every object 
of God's Fatherly care — is to reject the notion 
of this care being exercised over us, in any real 
and comforting sense, at all. And this it really 
comes to with the multitude of men. They go 
on themselves, and they look upon the world as 
going on, through some mysterious play of 
chance, and fortune, and lucky hits, without 
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any Fatherly God at all. A God in heaven, 
indeed, may be granted; nay, and looked up to 
with reverence and awe. But a God on earth 
— a God in the things of earth, the events of 
earth, the persons of earth — a God in the small 
as the great, the low as the high, the insig- 
nificant as the significant vicissitudes of earth 
— this must be scouted as mere enthusiasm. It 
brings down the Supreme too near to them. 
They would rather keep Him further off! 

But God cannot be kept further off! He is 
not far from every one of us. " In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being." Nothing to 
Him is small, because nothing is great. Every- 
thing is arranged by His all-comprehending 
Mind, because everything contributes its part 
to the accomplishment of the end He has in 
view. That same God, of Whom it is said 
that He " measures the waters in the hollow of 
His hand, and metes out heaven with a span, 
and comprehends the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weigheth the mountains in scales, 
and the hills, in a balance ;" of Him it is equally 
said, "Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without your Father; yea, the very hairs of 
your head are numbered by Him." 
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That same God, of whom it is declared, 
t( Behold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of the 
balance; behold, He taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing;" of Him it is equally de- 
clared, that the Lord God prepared a gourd to 
shade one solitary individual's head ; nay, and 
that He prepared a worm (in its tiny insignifi- 
cance) to smite the gourd, that it withered. 

And this same God, of whom it is said, con- 
cerning the greatest event, both in itself and its 
consequences, that this earth has ever beheld, 
" Against thy holy Son Jesus, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people 
of Israel, were gathered together for to do what- 
soever thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done;" of Him it is equally de- 
clared, concerning the pettiest works of every- 
day rustic life, " when the ploughman ploughs 
all day to sow, and opens and breaks the clods 
of the ground, when he scatters abroad the 
fitches and the cummin, his God doth instruct 
him to discretion, and doth teach him!" 

And therefore should we ever recollect that 
this same God is near us, with us, observant of 
us, amidst all the thoughts and feelings of our 

B 
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hourly life. There is not one heart which lies 
not naked and open to Him with whom we 
have to do ! There is not one among the infi- 
nite varieties of feeling, or want of feeling, with 
which the topic of this chapter has been read, 
that is not marked, weighed, judged of, by His 
searching Mind. There is not one purpose, de- 
sire, or faintest wish to profit by this topic, 
which is not noted by His gracious eye. To all 
moods of spirit is He present ; in all is He ope- 
rative, all is He ready, in His Fatherly compas- 
sion, to make to " work together for good ! " 

But the "all things" which are thus in- 
cessantly under the control of our Heavenly 
Father, include not only things small as well 
as great, but the most remote as well as the 
most near at hand. It is necessary to notice 
this particular, because herein lies much of 
the wondrous complexity of God's working. It 
is comprehensive. It takes a wide sweep. 
It gathers up a vast extent of seemingly un- 
connected, scattered, dissimilar things, into one 
whole. It is no intrusion of petty, particular 
interferences, on the sudden, for the nonce, as 
makeshifts. It is the steady, onward march 
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of an immeasurable train of consequences, 
flowing out of causes set in operation at incon- 
ceivable distances of time and place from the 
resulting effect. No event in life is the off- 
spring of its immediate antecedent alone. 
Every present condition of things, of facts, 
of feelings, is the product of all preceding con- 
ditions; so that what is rising in me at this 
moment has been swept on by the successive 
waves of that vast tide which God has set a- 
flowing in times and places far beyond my 
ken. As the wide-spreading oak owes its pre- 
sent luxuriance to the accidental dropping of 
its parent acorn, ages ago. As the fruitful 
field derives its present depth and richness of 
soil from all the successive deposits which, 
unmarked by human eye, have been accumu- 
lating from the earliest thin-spread moss, or 
the first interwoven sea-weed which covered 
its rocky or its sandy bed! There wa& an 
elm-tree in a parish of mine, the seed of which 
had been planted by the hand of Queen Eliza- 
beth. And what was that tree but the emblem 
of the history of the parish itself? its whole 
existing state, the gradual growth and product 
of what God's hand had planted in ages long 
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before ! And so it is with everything that we 
have, and everything that we are. We have 
what we at present possess, because God began 
to lay the train for this result in some remote, 
unsuspected past. We are what we at present 
show ourselves, because Grod began to incline 
the various series of our thoughts and feelings 
and volitions towards their present direction, 
we know not where and when. The thought 
which springs up at some memorable moment ; 
which seems to leap so suddenly, so unaccount- 
ably into our consciousness, that we use con- 
cerning it such phrases as, " it rushed upon 
me," " it struck me," " it flashed upon my 
mind;" this thought, so seemingly instanta- 
neous, without perceptible continuity, is but 
the spark now kindled from a previous long- 
continued aggregation of materials, a train 
which God has laid in times gone by. And 
this continuity of inward thought, and out- 
ward circumstance, is wrought, moreover, 
often, not by concurrent, but seemingly con- 
tradictory forces; — the prosperous springing 
out of the apparently adverse, the constructive 
out of the destructive, the child, that we em- 
brace and fondle, emerging as the lovely off- 
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spring of a succession of most unlovely pro- 
genitors. " Ye thought evil against me," said 
Joseph to his brethren, "but God meant it 
unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, 
to save much people alive." 

Nor is it only by long trains in succession that 
God works the immediate present, but by such 
trains in connexion, converging from every 
side to one point. That you are now reading 
this book is no mere casual result of the passing 
opportunity or inclination which has brought 
it into your hands. It is the combined and 
complicated product of all God's dealings with 
both reader and writer through times long past, 
in places widely diverse, by events, and things, 
and persons innumerable. The temporary 
communion of two minds, hitherto unknown 
to each other, this is the result of the con- 
tinous working of our common Father upon 
each, through vast expanses of space and time. 
Kecal to mind the meeting of Cornelius and 
St. Peter, when the Centurion said to the Apo- 
stle, " Now are we all here present before God, 
to hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God." How was this brought about ? What 
a complication of circumstances, what a run- 
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term which we cannot throw away, even 
when recognising God's determinate purpose 
in every the minutest and the most remote 
occurrence. For it expresses an idea neces- 
sary to our mind in contradistinction from 
events which come to us in due course, with 
some degree of anticipation, and which, there- 
fore, do not create surprise, but only fill up a 
place already reserved for them in our train 
of thought. But the casual or accidental, on 
the contrary, is that which falls upon us un- 
awares (cado, accido), like an avalanche, not 
in connected succession, with manifest pre- 
paratory circumstances, but suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, at one bound. 

Now such events, thus occurring according to 
no human foresight, men are accustomed to as- 
cribe to Chance — to some inexplicable cause 
disporting itself according to the vagaries of 
caprice. But the one pervading doctrine of the 
Bible is, that there is no such chance ; no one 
event, however startling, produced by mere 
caprice; but that all occurrences without ex- 
ception, — those we can least account for as well 
as those that bear the most obvious marks 
of purpose and preparation — are ordered by 
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the hand of Grod. And that which is the 
doctrine of the Bible is illustrated, in a 
thousand ways, by the narratives of the Bible. 
Look, for instance, at that little history pre- 
served in the 24th chapter of Genesis, and take 
the incidents of it by themselves — what a 
strange concurrence of seeming accidents befals 
the steward of Abraham going out to seek a 
wife for his master's son ! You see him ar- 
riving at a certain city ; he must give his camels 
water after their toilsome journey ; he chances 
to find a well without the city ; it happens to 
be evening time when he got there ; there hap- 
pen to come forth at that time the women of 
the city to draw water from that well ; among 
' these women there happens to be one, comely, 
gentle, courteous, who draws for him the water 
that he needs ; and so he is encouraged to 
address her, and to ask her about her parentage; 
and he finds her to be of the very kindred of 
his master ; and he is taken by her to her 
father's house ; and the hearts of the family 
become inclined to him ; and his important 
errand is accomplished ! Now look at all these 
circumstances with the eye of flesh alone, and 
you see but a strange coincidence of several 
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chance events. But look at them as the sacred 
writer presents them to you, and you find that 
the steward was led first to pray for God* 8 
guidance in this matter, and that all these 
several concurrent circumstances are ascribed to 
God's arrangement for the answering of that 
prayer. " The man bowed his head, and wor- 
shipped the Lord. And he said, Blessed be the 
Lord, the God of my master Abraham, who 
hath not left destitute my master of His mercy 
and His truth ; for I being in the way the Lord 
led me to the house of my master's brethren ! " 

But take another instance. What see you 
in the whole chequered history of Joseph but a 
startling medley of events seemingly the most 
accidental, and yet each and all of them links 
in one great purpose of good which the Dis- 
poser of all events was carrying out, not only 
for His servant, but for the whole people of 
Israel, yea, for the world at large! What a 
mere accident (to speak humanly) that Joseph 
should have come to his brethren "in the field," 
i.e. the solitary downs away from the habitations 
of men, far from the protection of his father's 
eye. " He was wandering in the field, and a 
certain man found him, (literally, chanced upon 
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him) and asked him, What seekest thou ? and 
he said, My brethren ; and the man said, They 
are gone to Dothan; and so Joseph found them 
(chanced upon them) in Dothan." What a 
mere accident, again, that instead of being 
directly murdered by those wicked men, or 
indirectly by their leaving him to perish in the 
pit, there chanced to pass by Midianites, mer- 
chantmen, who were ready to buy him as their 
slave ! What a mere accident, again, that from 
the comparative comfort of Potiphar's house he 
should be thrust into a dungeon — the course of 
things here going altogether back instead of 
forward, not simply not contributing (as it 
would seem) to any favourable result, but 
working clean against it ! What a mere acci- 
dent, still more, that the chief officers of 
Pharaoh's court should be thrust into this same 
dungeon; that they should dream some wild 
dreams in their perturbed and painful sleep; 
that they should talk about those dreams in the 
hearing of Joseph ; that he should be able to 
put some meaning upon them; that his presage 
should be accomplished ! And then, what a 
still more casual chance, not only that Pharaoh 
also should have his dreams, but that his chief 
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butler, who had forgotten (as was natural amidst 
the occupations of the court) all about Joseph 
and his skill in interpretation, should now at last 
say, " I do remember my faults this day," and 
thereupon cause Joseph to be sent for, and his 
wisdom to be recognised, and his discretion 
confided in, and he himself set up to be the 
Deliverer of Pharaoh — of Egypt — of his father 
and his brethren — and so of the Israelitish 
people — and so ultimately of the whole world ! 
What have we, I repeat, in all those circum- 
stances, to mortal eye, but the strangest hap- 
hazard; the merest jumble of chance events; 
the "freaks of fortune" (as men speak); the 
whole aspect of the many-coloured web present- 
ing, like the wrong side of a piece of tapestry, 
a medley of inharmonious, ill-assorted threads 
and colours ! But what comes out when you 
turn the tapestry ? when you go round, guided 
by God's hand, to the other face of it? when 
you see the several threads and tints, not as 
they crossed and entangled each other, but 
every one, the smallest, in its place ; every one, 
the faintest, tending to heighten the total effect? 
0, you exclaim, here truly is design — method 
-^-adaptation — the hand of an Artist, the eye 
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of a Master, the preconception of a compre- 
hensive Mind! The tangled interfacings all 
show themselves full of purpose ; the accidents 
are manifestly essential ; the chances are pre- 
arranged. God has taken in hand that youth 
from the very first. God is working out, by the 
most premeditated yet startling changes, just 
what He Himself had shadowed forth by that 
first dream which He insinuated into Joseph's 
mind ! Brothers, merchants, captains of the 
guard, wicked women, jailors, disgraced minis- 
ters, the mighty monarch of a vast empire, all, 
in all their unintentional, unconnected doings 
and misdoings, are but adding another and 
another thread to the well-composed, the 
closely-woven web : " God doeth according to 
His will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ! " 

And what will you say to the strange vicis- 
situdes in the history of the Apostle Paul? 
You look into the twenty-first chapter of the 
Acts, and you find him — and that too, when 
he was endeavouring the most carefully to do 
away all prejudice against him, and to humour 
his Jewish brethren — you find him, neverthe- 
less, by chance recognised in the temple by 
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some Jews who happened to have come up 
from Asia, where they had known him. And 
then, still further, by chance they see Trophi- 
mus, an Ephesian, whom they supposed to 
have been brought by Paul within the sacred 
precincts; and so, by chance 9 a tumult is 
raised, and all Paul's prudence is rendered 
useless, and his plans are frustrated, and he is 
brought before the heathen governor, and he is 
obliged to make appeal to the Emperor, and he 
is sent far away from his countrymen, far away 
from the scene of his missionary labours, far away 
from the opportunity of going about from place 
to place to preach the Gospel and to confirm 
the souls of the disciples, to be chained with two 
chains in heathen Eome ! What is there here 
but chance upon chance, or rather mischance 
on mischance against the Apostle and his 
work! "untoward accidents" in every sense, 
to frustrate his well-planned designs for God's 
glory ! And yet, what does St. Paul himself 
declare to us concerning all these events ? What 
is the light which, from God above, he throws 
upon them all? "I would that ye should 
understand that the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather to thefwrther- 
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once of the Gospel, so that my bonds in Christ 
are manifest in all the palace and in all other 
places!" 

And do we see such instances of seeming 
accident which is real purpose in the sacred 
records alone ? Do they not present them- 
selves to the discerning eye in events around 
us ; yea, in the obscure and insignificant history 
of our own lives ? Is there any one who canr 
not tell of strange coincidences ; of totally un- 
expected interpositions ; above all, of combina- 
tions of strangenesses, of a composition of 
chances, to produce events in his little sphere, 
which have proved to him turning-points in 
his life ? Has not this life, as we look back 
upon it, been throughout a closely-woven web of 
providences ? Does it not furnish us material 
enough for recognising and adoring a God of 
providence — a Father, a Friend — throughout 
ages to come? who is there who shall 
reach at last the rest which reinaineth for 
God's people, but will confess, with grateful 
admiration, what Moses called the Israelites 
to acknowledge, — " Ye know in your hearts 
and in your souls that not one thing hath 
failed of all the good things which the Lord 
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God spake concerning you; all are come to 
pass unto you ; not one thing hath failed 
thereof! " 

Thus, then, we see that, among the "all 
things" which are declared to work together 
for our good, are included things seemingly 
trivial as well as important; things remote as 
well as near at hand ; things accidental as well 
as in regular course. Yet we must not stop 
even here. We must recognise as equally the 
result of God's fatherly appointment, equally 
included in what He makes to work for good 
to His children, things bad as well as good. 

There are things, indeed, which we cannot 
but denominate bad. They are bad often in 
themselves. For so we must not hesitate to 
call them, according to the tenor of all lan- 
guage, and of that universal feeling of which 
language is the exponent. It is frivolous to 
drop words or suppress things which every one 
knows well by experience to be apt and true. 
It is a vain philosophy to attempt to deny that 
there is evil, or to cheat ourselves into the fond 
persuasion that this evil is not to be deplored. 
Take the very course of events to which we 
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have already referred in the history of Joseph* 
Was it no evil to him to be hated by his 
brothers? — no evil to be torn, apparently for 
ever, from the father who loved him? — no 
evil to be sold as a slave? — no evil to be 
accused by a wicked woman of the very crime 
which he so nobly fled from? — no evil to be 
thrown into a dungeon? — no evil to lie for- 
gotten there by the man whom he had com- 
forted ? Did not all these things seem against 
him? Were they not really against him, as 
regards the terror, the anguish, the pain, the 
indignation, the disappointment they excited 
in him ? And can he therefore say of them, 
even when looking back on them as links in 
the chain of God's providence, that they were 
good ? No. This, and this only, can he say, 
that " God meant them for good." They were 
not good, but for good. Not good in them- 
selves, but " meant," in the Divine purpose, for 
good. 

Look, again, at all the consolations pressed 
by St. Paul on suffering Christians. These 
have for their main burden, t( Such sorrows 
shall not last; God will deliver you out of 
them in His good time ; God will use them for 

S 
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the sanctification of your souls." These very 
consolations, therefore, go on the assumption 
that the sorrows themselves, and in themselves, 
were evil ; were things to be deprecated, to be 
shrunk from, to be prayed against. Scripture 
is not like vain philosophy. It does not at- 
tempt to mystify us about the real character of 
things. It speaks in sympathy with man as 
he is — as he feels — as he likes and dislikes — 
as he hopes and fears— as he desires and 
rejects. "No affliction," it tells us plainly, 
" for the present is joyous, but grievous" 

But more than this. Things are often, not 
only bad in themselves, but bad in their effects 
upon our mind. It is not merely that we do 
not like them, but that we are injured by 
them. This is a sore aggravation of their evil 
to the Christian. He is not merely wounded 
by sickness, by poverty, by bereavement, by 
calamities of various kinds; he feels himself 
worsened by them. With pain from them 
comes aversion to them ; and with aversion to 
them comes impatience under them ; and with 
impatience comes fretfulness; and with fret- 
fulness surprise at their being suffered to come 
upon us, mistrust of the disposition of Him 
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who does thus suffer them, doubt of our 
standing in His sight, fear of our being the 
objects of His wrath, and so the horrible 
apprehension of ten thousand times worse evils 
being in store for us, lying in wait for us, 
ready to spring upon us. And how this em- 
bitters calamity! How it blackens what was 
already dark in itself! — sharpens the sword 
that wounds us, loads the chain that frets us, 
and makes the iron eat into the very soul! 
You see its effects on the Psalmist, in the 73d 
Psalm, — " My feet were almost gone, my 
treadings had well-nigh slipt, my heart was 
grieved, and I was pricked in my reins; so 
foolish was I, and ignorant, even as a beast 
(without discernment) before Thee!" You 
see his conviction of its general effect on all 
sufferers in the 37th Psalm, when he exhorts 
them, — "Fret not thyself because of him that 
prospereth in the way. Cease from anger, and 
forsake wrath ; fret not thyself in any wise to 
do evil." You see its effect on the Eoman 
Christians, as implied by the very assurances, 
which St. Paul thinks it necessary to reiterate 
to them, of God's faithfulness notwithstanding : 
' ' What shall we then say to these things ? If 
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God be for us, who shall be against us ? Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of (rod's elect ? 
It is God that justifieth, who is he that con- 
demneth ? It is Christ that died, yea, rather 
that is at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us! And who shall, 
separate us from the love of Christ?" 

There are things, then, that are really bad : 
bad in themselves — bad in their effect upon 
our minds. But then the doctrine of Scripture 
is, that in spite of all this, these very things 
are made to work for good. Not indeed that 
they are good, but that God means them for 
good ; that He makes them contribute, each in 
its place and manner, towards the accomplish- 
ment of that good which He has in view in all 
things. They may be positively bad, but they 
are relatively good, because they are conducive 
to good. They may be obstructive in their 
nature, but they are made constructive in their 
working, — constructive of the very good that 
God himself designs for us. 

And this, because they contribute to test 
the quality of our character. What is a trial, 
by the very force of the term, but a Test? 
something applied to a thing in order to dis- 
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cover what stuff it is made of, what strain it 
will bear, what there is of solid, genuine, 
real in it. Look at the vast machinery em- 
ployed in Government Dockyards to test, or 
try, the anchors forged there for the navy; 
by which a strain is brought to bear upon them 
beyond what may be expected from the most 
violent winds and waves, and thus a guarantee 
afforded for their fitness to hold through every 
storm. Now, is this done from any ill purpose 
towards the work, or towards the workman? 
Is it not rather for the very end of bringing 
out to view the quality of that work, and 
marking it as good and true ? Just so, God 
tests His people by many a strain, to try their 
quality, and their qualification for His work. 
And such trial is necessary for ourselves, as 
well as for a proof of us to others. No one 
knows himself, but as he is tried. No one can 
trust his own convictions of being God's child, 
but as he finds that he stands the test of child- 
likeness. This is one great end and benefit of 
affliction, which St. Paul points out in his Epistle 
to the Eomans : " We glory in tribulations," 
(we accept trouble and trial without dismay,) 
"knowing that tribulation worketh expe- 
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rience:" — It discovers to us whether we have 
got any grasp upon the promises, the character, 
the grace of God. Why were all the trials of 
the wilderness brought upon the children of 
Israel ? God Himself tells them why, — (t Thou 
shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee ; 
to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldest keep His commandments or no!" 
And what if this testing of our character too 
often has for its result our shame, dismay, 
alarm ? What if we discover by it not what 
we have of God's Spirit within us, but what wp 
have not ? Even this is worth all the evil by 
which it is brought to light. Even this in- 
cludes in it infinite good, if thereby we are 
brought to deeper humiliation, earnestness, 
self-mistrust, and dependence upon Divine 
strength. Trials discover to us our many 
flaws, that we may be driven to seek the 
removal of those flaws, — the entire remoulding 
of our nature, if need be — from Him who 
can effectually "make us perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle us." 

And thus trials work towards our good* in- 
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asmuch as they contribute further to correct the 
evil of our character. They constitute God's 
corrective discipline for His perverse children. 
This is the first argument of the Apostle in the 
12th chapter of the Hebrews. He there repre- 
sents all the troubles that were overwhelming 
the Hebrew Christians as similar in character 
and object to the chastisements which a father 
finds it needful to inflict upon wayward child- 
ren ; and which, therefore, are so far from being 
any indication of God's neglect of us, or dislike to 
us, that they form the very proof of His regarding 
us as His children, His caring for us as such, 
His troubling Himself (if we may use the term) 
about our training and education, and His em- 
ploying for this the salutary discipline by which 
alone it can be accomplished. " If ye endure 
chastening," says the Apostle, " God dealeth 
with you as with sons ; for what son is there 
whom his father chasteneth not ? And though 
our earthly fathers, it is true, may sometimes 
chasten after their own pleasure (or from arbi- 
trary temper), never is it so with our heavenly 
Father ; all the pain He inflicts on us is for our 
profit, that we may be made partakers of His 
holiness 1" Mark there both the minuteness of 
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the Divine guardianship declared to be exer- 
cised over us, and the graciousness of the end 
for which it is exercised. Can anything give 
us a more vivid image of a particular, personal, 
continuous guardianship than the comparison 
here made ? God is set before us not as the 
universal Creator, the universal Benefactor, the 
universal Lawgiver, King, Judge of all men; 
but as the particular Father of each of us ; 
noticing our state, searching into our character, 
marking our moral deficiencies and the moral 
remedies which they require, and ordering and 
applying all events to this particular point — 
the furnishing those remedies for our souls ! 
What ! Is it tjue, that I am as much under 
the guardianship of the All-wise and All-good 
God as if I were the only creature of His hand, 
the only object of His solicitude, the only son 
whom He is training up for the inheritance of 
His kingdom ? "0 how precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, God; how great is the 
sum of them ! If I would count them they 
are more in number than the sand ! When I 
awake, I am still with Thee ! " 

But see next how we are assured in Scrip- 
ture that things the most evil are made to work 
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for good, inasmuch as they contribute to exer- 
cise the graces of our character. Trouble of 
every kind is sent upon us, not merely (as our 
Prayer Book suggests) " to correct and amend 
in us whatsoever doth. offend the eyes of our 
Heavenly Father ; " but (as it also says) ' ' to 
try our patience, and that our faith may be 
found laudable and honourable." For what is 
grace but the ability to act under all circum- 
stances in a way which becomes a child of 
God ? And the exercise of this grace, therefore, 
will be extensive in proportion to the extent of 
the sphere in which we are called upon to act 
like children of God. Only as the action upon 
us from without will be the opportunity for re- 
action of our various graces from within. Pa- 
tience will be called forth, only as we are 
thrown into circumstances which require us to 
bear up manfully under them. Faith only as we 
are plunged into a sea of troubles, which oblige 
us to exclaim with Peter, — "Lord, save us!" 
And so of every other grace. To complain of 
trials, to shrink from trials, because of their 
intrinsic evil, is to complain of and to shrink 
from the very provocatives of good. He who 
is never obliged to walk soon finds the muscles 
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of his legs becoming flaccid. He who is forced 
to use his arms in labour finds those arms 
made, by that very labour, strong and brawny. 
He who is obliged to struggle with the ele- 
ments becomes hardened in the struggle* Even 
life itself is kept up only by the continuous 
antagonism of opposite forces, the incessant 
reciprocation of invasion and repulse. And as 
with physical, so is it with spiritual, life. 
Those very things which spring upon us in the 
form of invasion of God's Spirit within us, pro- 
voke the repulsive energy of that Spirit, and so 
work the blessedness of triumph in the name of 
the Lord. " He that is begotten of God," says 
St. John, "keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not." tf In all these things," 
says St. Paul, of the evils which assault the 
Christian, " we are more than conquerors 
through Him who loved us." 

" Through Him who loved us ! " For evil 
things contribute to our good, yet further, in- 
asmuch as they bring out to our consciousness 
the faithfulness of our Redeemer. As they 
test us, and our fidelity to Him, so they test 
' also His fidelity to us. What would Paul have 
known of Christ's faithfulness to him, but for 
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the long series of calamities, disappointments, 
persecutions, desertions, which he experienced 
from his fellow-men? The very occasions 
which showed how little man could be trusted, 
showed how entirely the Son of God could be 
trusted ! " In my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me; notwith- 
standing the Lord stood with rne, and strength- 
ened me I " And it is from this series of ex- 
periences of Christ's faithfulness that the Apostle 
is enabled to conclude with such absolute cer- 
tainty, — "And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto His 
heavenly kingdom ! " 

Now, as it was with Paul so may it be with 
every Christian. We learn to know our friends 
in proportion as we need their help. "The 
true friend," it is emphatically said, "loveth 
at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 
sity." The solicitude of a friend, the tender- 
ness of a father, are then most brought out 
when we are in some dangerous path, when our 
feet are tottering, stumbling. And so the love 
of Christ has the fullest scope for its manifesta- 
tion towards us, just in those conjunctures of evil 
in which the desponding spirit is most tempted 
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to doubt this love. When did God ever really fail 
His people ? Who of them cannot testify, €f Good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life?" And who is not the more en- 
couraged and entitled, from the very ills through 
which he has been brought, to exclaim with 
Eliphaz : " Behold, happy is the man whom God 
correcteth : for He maketh sore, and bindeth up ; 
He woundeth, and His hands make whole. He 
shall deliver thee in six troubles ; yea, in seven 
there shall no evil hurt thee ! " the blessed 
experiences of this kind, to which the Christian 
can point ! the ever fresh assurance he thence 
derives, that " the Lord is good ; a stronghold 
in the day of trouble : and He knoweth all them 
that trust in Him!" The Jews have a story 
that the Prophet Nahum, whose words I have 
just quoted, was called the man of " This also ;" 
because, in every trouble, however threatening, 
it was his habit to exclaim, u This also shall 
work to good !" And so will the Christian feel, 
in all things that his heavenly Father brings 
upon him, "This also shall bring out more 
effectually my Kedeemer's faithfulness, and so 
contribute to my good!" 

But, again. Evil contributes to good, by 
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furnishing new opportunities of advancing 
Christ* 8 work. How striking that declaration 
of our Lord to His Apostles, — " Ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony to them and the Gen- 
tiles!" What! (the Apostles must have thought) 
to be haled before judgment-seats, to be de- 
nounced before magistrates, with no influence 
to be exerted for us by others, with no power 
of speech to defend ourselves, ignorant, poor, 
despised, and friendless men, can this advance 
the end for which we are commissioned ? will 
not this cut short our usefulness ? must it not 
at once destroy our work ? No, says their 
Master; just this will accomplish that end, 
enlarge that usefulness, subserve that work! 
These very evils will furnish you with an op- 
portunity, which otherwise could not be opened 
to you, of testifying of me, and preaching my 
Gospel, before rulers and kings. Your only 
way of getting at such persons, will be by being 
dragged before their bar. And so, what is in- 
tended to cut short your testimony, will extend 
it. You shall thereby gain the ear of nobles 
and of princes. And you shall speak to them 
boldly, raised up far above the awfulness of 
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their presence; for the Spirit of my Father 
shall speak in you! 

And who, then, will not welcome troubles, if 
he can hope that in and by them he can better 
advance his Master's cause? When has this 
not been so ? How did Christianity first spread? 
By the opposition stirred up against it. Who 
have been its most efficient preachers? The 
martyrs, who gave their lives for it in the arena, 
on the scaffold, and at the stake. What is the 
best way now for a truth, or a man of truth, to 
become known and listened to? — the being 
marked out by abuse and opposition. Courage, 
then, in every evil that would seem to stop our 
mouths. That evil is pregnant with good. 
' ( Thanks be to God," we may exclaim with 
Paul, " who always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His 
knowledge by us in every place ! " 

Nor is this all. (rod's fatherly guardianship 
orders all things, bad as well as good, to bring 
us onward to Christ's glory. The waves of 
trouble may lift us up to the skies and down 
to the abyss beneath ; they may engulf us in 
their bitter spray ; they may make us reel to 
and fro and stagger like a drunken man, and 
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be at our wit's end ; but they are not the less 
God's agents, in God's hands, to bring us to 
the haven where we would be! The higher 
the tide the better shall we get over the bars 
and sandbanks that oppose our course. The 
stronger the force impelling us the more 
abundant entrance shall we have into the 
harbour of eternal rest. And when we get 
there we shall find, with wondering adoration, 
that just those very troubles which assumed to 
us the most portentous forms of evil, these 
God has ordered, as He meant them, for our 
good. "Our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory I" 



THE END. 
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